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The hope for future 
prosperity and leadership 
lies in trained men and 
women. Children are born 
and grow up in periods of 


depression as well as in 
periods of prosperity. It 
is impossible to arrest their 
development. They have 
but one chance, which can- iN 


not be postponed. Roads 
and buildings may wait, but 
not the children. 


—Governor Paul V. McNutt 
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Our Age: Some Implications 


for Education 
William John Cooper 


that we will somehow or other find a way 

of analyzing the changing social age in 
which we live. It is comparatively easy to find 
ways to characterize the periods which have 
passed. One may do this in the light of the 
archeological remains. For instance, Egypt 
has left us as its most outstanding monument 
the pyramid, and a little examination shows 
that this pyramid is the tomb of an ancient 
absolute monarch who built it while he was 
reigning, probably with large amounts of 
slave labor. In Greece the outstanding re- 
mains are temples that were erected to deities 
no longer worshipped. In Rome also these 
same deities under other names have temples. 
There are also fora in which business of the 
day was transacted. But the most conspicu- 
ous monuments are the places in which 
amusements or entertainments took place 
showing that Rome was a city which lived off 
the rest of the world. Even in the Middle 
Ages the architectural monuments may be 
classified mainly as two—castles and cathe- 
drals. Castles are still visible on the heights 
as one proceeds along the Rhine River. 
These were destroyed largely by the armies 
of Napoleon when they no longer successfully 
met the current needs of the fighting nobles. 
The cathedrals were erected through the 
centuries to the Deity whom they still worship 
and these are used by the church today. If in 
a way we can arrive at the significance of 
each of these ages by the architectural monu- 
ments which occupied the time of the people, 
do we have any way of determining what the 
nature of the present age is? 

I think we can get at it through some of 
the outstanding articles and books of the pe- 
riod and shall tentatively suggest that we say 
it is an age of change, an age of speed, an age 
of power machinery, and an age of standardi- 
zation; that it involves not only all of these 


Te topic on which I am speaking implies 





By William John Cooper, Lambda 91, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C 


but that it tends to measure its products in 
terms of dollars and cents. 

I said it was an age of change. Charles F. 
Kettering, Vice President and Research Man- 
ager of the General Motors Corporation, one 
of the largest businesses in the United States 
today, suggested an experiment. Just before 
this depression came he said that if some one 
would bring the best motor car he could buy 
into a museum and put it in a glass case sealed 
up so tightly that no moisture or dust could 
get on it and then put on the outside of this 
case its value on the market, and a year later 
have another committee of business men 
appraise it and put on it its value, and the 
second year another committee do the same 
thing, and so on for ten years, his guess was 
that the tenth committee that appraised it 
would put on it its junk value. They would 
do this in spite of the fact that the car had not 
been used a day and would be in as perfect 
condition as it was when it left the factory. 
He implied that so great would be the 
changes in styles and in the perfections in 
machinery during that ten-year period, no 
one who could afford a car of that sort would 
buy it. I think that if one could visualize the 
changes that are likely to come over the 
motor car in the next ten years in the way of 
improved brakes, improved radiators, and per- 
haps of improvements in such fundamental 
things as tires, one could readily realize that 
no one in 1943 would care to drive about 
town then in the best 1933 car. Perhaps im- 
provements in the engine would mean that a 
1933 car would be very wasteful of gasoline. 
The whole content of Mr. Kettering’s article 
was “Keep the consumer dissatisfied.” 

I recall another article which was sent to 
the same magazine, “Nation’s Business,” 
written by a gentleman who was tired of be- 
ing dissatisfied. He stated the number of 
times which he had turned in his electric iron 
and his waffle iron on new ones. He went 
through the list of other common household 
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instruments. He finished with a plea that as 
he had constantly changed these things he 
now wished to be left alone. The editor did 
not publish his article at once. Rather he 
waited until he had an answer to it, and the 
burden of the answer was this—only vege- 
tables are satisfied. All animals are more or 
less dissatisfied with their condition and are 
seeking to improve it. Man is essentially a 
dissatisfied creature who wants to improve 
the environment by which he is surrounded. 
If one is satisfied to be a vegetable, well and 
good, but the great run of people are bound to 
be dissatisfied and we are left with the con- 
clusion that men must be dissatisfied. 

I said that in the second place it was an 
age of speed. I cannot help but think of this 
when I am in the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City. There stands one of the 
great planes which are used in the trans- 
continental air service. The tables are all set. 
Everything is ready for luncheon to be 
served. When I look at this plane I am re- 
minded of the fact that if I take the plane and 
train route across the continent I can go from 
New York to Los Angeles in approximately 
48 hours. And I am led to wonder if the 


other two days which I spend on the fastest 


train is not time wasted. It is true that if I had 
any urgent business in Los Angeles it would 
be worth my time to take this improved 
method of travel. In the train service itself 
there has been a great speeding up. I am re- 
minded of an incident which happened one 
day when I needed to get from Chicago to 
Philadelphia in somewhat of a hurry. I took 
the fastest extra-fare train on the Pennsyl- 
vania lines. As we pulled into one of the 
Ohio cities, it may have been Youngstown, a 
freight train came by. Since we were on one 
of the fastest tracks and the freight train was 
on a slower track proceeding in the same 
direction, it did not stop. As we picked up 
speed leaving the city we began to overtake 
that freight train some miles out. I was on 
the side next to it and I counted the cars and 
noted what they contained. There were be- 
tween the caboose and the two engines which 
pulled it 92 cars. It took us about eight min- 
utes to pass it. I do not know what its speed 
was or what ours was, but I realized that it 
was going ata very good rate. In three of the 
open cars in that train I saw scrap iron, pieces 
of iron out of which some implement had 
been made. They were remains on the way 
back to the smelter. There was no fruit car 
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on the entire train and no evidence that there 
was any other perishable thing. I could not 
help but wonder what made it necessary for 
that train to travel at such speed. I decided 
to look it up. Now I found that the pertinent 
facts were these: Immediately after the war, 
business men and farmers began to clamor 
about a shortage of freight cars. They said 
it was necessary to have some more cars 
built at once. And at this particular moment 
somebody discovered that if we could speed up 
the average freight car in the United States 
one mile per day we could have the same 
result that we could have if we put into sery- 
ice one hundred thousand new freight cars. 
Between that time and the time that I passed 
that freight train some three years ago, in a 
period of approximately ten years, the rail- 
way companies had speeded up their freight 
trains enough so that the average freight car 
now moved five miles further per day than 
it did immediately after the war. This in- 
crease was equivalent to building five hun- 
dred thousand new freight cars. To have put 
five hundred thousand freight cars on the 
tracks of the United States would have in- 
volved about 50 million dollars a year in 
wages alone, and approximately thirty-five or 
forty million dollars a year in upkeep 
charges, leaving out of all consideration the 
hundreds of millions of dollars which these 
cars and the engines necessary to pull them 
would cost in capital outlay. This is a case 
where speeding up trains saved both employ- 
ing men and the capital costs of railroading. 
But I also said that this is an age of power 
machinery. I was told about two years ago 
by a man who had been an iron puddler of 
certain new machinery which had gone into 
a steel mill, where this particular man had 
worked as a boy some 25 or 30 years ago. He 
said that as he dedicated this machinery he 
talked into a telephone instrument which set 
the machinery in motion. He described the 
operations which it performed. At the con 
clusion of the story he said, “That machine 
does the work which it used to take three 
hundred men to do.” I happened to be tell- 
ing that story recently not far from Pitts: 
burgh near the town in which the machinery 
itself was installed. Then a man told me of 
a certain conveyor which had in fact dis- 
placed four hundred men. When I consider 
that these inventions depend more or less 
upon a comparatively new discovery, the 
photoelectric cell, which is able to sort goods 
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by color and by thickness automatically and 
do it more accurately than human beings can 
do it, I realize that we are on the eve of some 
far reaching inventions. When one thinks of 
the inventions which have grown out of the 
principle of the electromagnet he may readily 
conceive of the infinite possibilities in the 
photoelectric cell. Just when this began is 
unknown. But I place it during the World 
War. In the Report of Recent Economic 
Changes which appeared in April or May, 
1929, we find a summary of men employed. 
It tells us that in the twenty-year period from 
1899 to 1919 our factories increased their out- 
put 112 per cent and the number of employees 
by 103 per cent—not quite keeping up. But 
from 1919 to 1927 the close of the period 
studied our factories again increased their 
output 46 per cent and actually decreased the 
number of men and women employed by ap- 
proximately 4 per cent. But the net result 
of these for us is that every one of them 
means less men employed to do a particular 
piece of work. 

I also said that this is an age of standardiza- 
tion. This has made possible the five and ten 
cent stores and has affected retailing very 
markedly. I recall that forty years ago we 


used to sell paper checkerboards in our 


drug stores for ten cents apiece. The drug 
stores bought these from wholesale toy and 
notion houses for approximately 75 cents a 
dozen. A few years later I happened to live 
next door to one of the men who had been in 
the wholesale toy and notion business. He 
was not only out of that business but he was 
actually serving as a clerk in a store on the 
campus which was operated by the As- 
sociated Students. When I talked to him 
about what had happened he said, “How 
could we maintain a wholesale toy and no- 
tion business selling that checkerboard to 
drug stores at 75 cents a dozen when Wool- 
worth could come to the factory which made 
the checkerboard and obtain a price on an en- 
tire year’s output. This naturally cut out 
all traveling salesmen and all other overhead 
expenses connected with the marketing of 
their product. When this happened not only 
in checkerboards but in other lines of busi- 
ness it became necessary for us to close our 
doors.” I notice as I travel around the coun- 
try a tendency for the drug business to fall 
into the hands of a few general organizations, 
and for the grocery business to follow. I am 
told that these large general stores transact 
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their business on a very low percentage of 
profit, a percentage so low that it is impos- 
sible for independent dealers to compete with 
them. 

I notice that women’s wear is tending in the 
same direction through such stores as the 
J.C. Penney Company. I wonder if this does 
not mean a standardization simplifying the 
problems of the retailer. 

I said that in the final analysis this genera 
tion tended to measure its output in terms of 
dollars and cents. I think at the present time 
we are getting out of the dollars and cents 
notion somewhat. Perhaps this depression 
will remedy that condition. But I think that 
the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, 
Optimists Club, and these other service or- 
ganizations which have been getting together 
at noontime once a week and discussing the 
problems which grow out of their business re 
lations have rendered the greatest benefit in 
keeping alive in the race certain standards 
which we have found of value other than the 
dollars and cents standard. I think of the 
stress the Rotary Club has put upon care of 
crippled children, of the emphasis which the 
Kiwanis Club has put on the guidance of chil 
dren in school, as examples of great benefits 
which they have rendered to their own mem- 
bers as well as to the children who have been 
benefited. I know that society is inclined to 
condemn the dollars and cents standards but 
yet it is always in the process of revising and 
refining its measurements. There came a 
time when it had to substitute a twelve-inch 
rule for the length of the human foot and the 
yardstick for the length of the human pace, so 
I think it has to keep a dollars and cents 
standard of values, but we must not let that 
standard of values subordinate all other 
values. 

Now, then, if this is an age of change, an 
age of speed, an age of power machinery, and 
an age of standardization, measuring its per 
manent results in terms of dollars and cents, 
placing thousands of men out of work in order 
to make more dollars and cents, what does it 
imply for the educational process which we 
have to deal with in the schools? 

First of all, we know that it is an age which 
has rendered many men useless. Many men 
have been laid off temporarily and other men 
have been permanently displaced. At the 
present time there are probably somewhere 
in the neighborhood of twelve million unem 
ployed. This means that we can reduce and 
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should reduce the working day. Just as in 
Andrew Jackson’s time men fought hard for 
a ten-hour day. In our day they have had a 
forty-four-hour week and in some trades a 
forty-hour week. Now it is clear that they 
can have at least a thirty-hour week. This 
means that men will be idle part of the time 
or must have some new types of employment 
found for them. Idleness was dreaded by 
Penn, Franklin and many other founders of 
our government because it was during idle 
time that men got into mischief and broke 
the law. What will happen if these men do 
not have some constructive work in which 
to employ their energies? I think it means 
that our schools must prepare people to spend 
their leisure time. This is now as important if 
we have a thirty-hour week as is their voca- 
tion. It means that the high school must give 
more time to literature and must in some 
cases find a new method of teaching literature 
which will not take the joy out of it and leave 
the students laying aside their book with the 
statement that they hope never again to see 
that particular work. It seems to me that a 
beginning has been made in that direction. 
The survey which has just been completed on 
instruction in English shows that of 156 
schools only 57 of them use the most com- 
monly used classic. Most of the classics in 
use in these schools are not employed in over 
forty of them. But in addition to this intro- 
duction to culture which has been proven in 
the last three years by the great increase in 
the books issued from our libraries, art and 
music must come into greater prominence. 
There is no reason why the grand opera 
should fail in so many American cities except 
that men and women are not prepared for it. 
If a movie advertises “adults only” or if there 
is anything else in the advertising to indicate 
that it is devoted to sex questions, the house 
will be crowded. Why? Because when one 
appeals to the sex instinct one appeals to a 
very primitive impulse in man. Or if a prize 
fight is in town one can readily sell the seats 
at about the same price which one must 
charge for a grand opera. This again is a 
primitive impulse. To knock a man down 
and drag him out is something which every 
one can understand whether he is educated 
or not. But to understand Wagner, Beetho- 
ven, and Mozart requires an education. I 
think that much more attention must be 
given to music in the schools. Likewise art 
should receive more attention than it does re- 
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ceive at the present time. There is no such 
influx into our art galleries on days when 
they are free to the public as there is in our 
public libraries due in large measure to the 
fact that people can look at a picture and not 
appreciate it for they are not educated in art, 

We must also give more attention in oyr 
schools to health problems. In 1880 thirty 
per cent of our people lived in the cities of 
2500 and over. Seventy per cent of them 
were in towns of less than 2500 and in the 
open country. Just fifty years later in 1939 
these figures were reversed. We had moved 
into the city in the period of half a century, 
We brought with us our habits of diet and we 
let our habits of exercise which we learned in 
the open country die out. Today we need to 
know a great deal about our diet. We need to 
know that we cannot have the same meal of 
meat and cereals and have it followed by a 
heavy dessert such as we had in the country. 
An entirely new technique of cooking is 
needed. The advertisements in the maga- 
zines and daily papers calling attention to 
patented articles which have to do with diges- 
tive ailments are evidence of this fact. Nor 
do we get the exercises that we obtained 
when we lived out on the farm. It is neces- 


sary for us now to develop in schoo! during 
the time that we are growing and habits are 
becoming fixed exercises that will carry over 


into adult life. We are trying all the time to 
adjust ourselves to new machines and new 
devices for exercise but we find that these 
rarely ever stick. We did not get into the 
habit at the time when habits are formed of 
taking sufficient exercises. So homemaking 
and physical education will have to become 
more common subjects with us. 

And then we must extend our citizenship 
to cover the entire world. We still work upon 
the theory that what George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Monroe said 
about European countries in their day some- 
how or other still applies. Anything that was 
said when Europe was 90 days away from us 
does not apply since Lindbergh crossed the 
ocean in 26 hours. And it will not apply 
when it is possible for Europeans to go up 
into the stratosphere and cross the ocean in 
five or six hours. Progress in science and in- 
vention promise that such will be the case 
within the next few years. At the close of 
the Civil War many teachers took the blame 
for the war. They said that if the schools had 
taught the Constitution of the United States 


(Continued on page 175) 





The Program of Public Education 
During Period of the Depression 


REE public education is the foundation 

upon which our nation is built. It is the 
rightful heritage of every American child. It 
is fundamental to social welfare and to na- 
tional morale. Only through education may 
we hope for an orderly solution of our social 
and economic problems. 

Our general welfare demands that the 
American program of education be maintain- 
ed and improved. This program proposes to 
provide education suited to the needs and ca- 
pacities of all boys and girls through the pe- 
riod of childhood and youth. It is concerned 


not only with intellectual achievement but al- 
so with physical and mental health. It should 
offer that variety of opportunity which will 
make possible a maximum of achievement for 
children who vary greatly in physical and 
mental capacity, in interests, and in ambi- 
tions. Its goal is the achievement of equality 


of opportunity. This is our fundamental 


American philosophy. 

Our schools are carrying an ever increas- 
ing load. The number of those registered in 
secondary schools has more than doubled 
during the past ten years. Unemployment 
among youth and adults has placed upon the 
schools the task of re-training and re-educat- 
ing a large percentage of our population. 
Distress due to unemployment and the break- 
down of homes has added to the obligation of 
the school in the care of its pupils. The total 
social and economic situation calls for a 
mighty service from the schools in building 
and maintaining the morale of children and 
youth. This challenge must be met. 

If we contemplate the problem of adjusting 
our schools to the needs and capacities of 
boys and girls and to the social contribution 
which the schools are called upon to make, 
it is obvious that a narrow school curriculum 
isa menace to our social welfare and to our 
national morale. There are no more danger- 
ous elements in our society than those well- 
meaning though often selfish persons who 


Report of a conference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, February 16, 1933, supplied by 
William F. Russell, Beta 851, Dean of Teachers College. 


would restrict the schools to the three R’s, 
who cry out against the “fads and frills” and 
go so far as to include in the “fads and frills” 
such basic elements as education in art, in 
music, in health, and in social, political, and 
economic understanding. While the mastery 
of the tools of learning is essential to social 
living, it is nevertheless true that the three 
R’s by no means comprise all the funda- 
mentals of education. The development of 
innate abilities and interests, of high stand- 
ards of taste and appreciation, of social under- 
standing, of wholesome social attitudes and 
habits, the cultivation of a mind at once ap- 
preciative and critical of the society of which 
it is a part—these are fundamentals of edu- 
cation. Those who would restrict the schools 
to a narrow curriculum invite social dis- 
aster. 

School administrators everywhere are con- 
scious of the need for economy. School 
budgets have already been cut upon the rec- 
ommendation of school executives. Thrifty 
and careful administration of public educa- 
tion is required as the only basis upon which 
the services of education can be maintained. 

Many school systems are offering essential 
services during the current depression for 
less money than was spent in more pros 
perous times. The purchasing power of the 
dollar has increased. All governmental unit 
costs should therefore show a decrease. Most 
school systems have already made these nec- 
essary and just reductions. But in making 
adjustments due to diminished income, es- 
sential school services must be maintained. 

Some boards of education have reduced 
their budgets by eliminating those school 
services most recently added. For example, 
the schools’ offerings in music, art, home eco- 
nomics, industrial and vocational education, 
and educational and vocational guidance 
have been decreased. These newer subjects 
or services have come into the school system 
by virtue of the demand made upon the 
schools to accommodate children at all levels 
of intelligence and of all varieties of interests 
and vocational outlook. 
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Cost of education is measured not by the 
subjects that are taught but rather by the 
number of children enrolled in the schools. 
For many boys and girls, the newer subjects 
offer the most certain opportunity for growth 
in skill, in knowledge, in opportunity for pre- 
cise thinking, in appreciation, and in creative 
endeavor. The traditional curriculum, im- 
portant as it is, cannot be adjusted to meet 
the needs and capacities of all boys and girls. 
Social stability in the United States cannot be 
dissociated from the promise of equality of 
opportunity through education. 

Health service and physical education have 
been omitted in some communities. This is 
not economy. Adequate school health serv- 
ice has resulted in immunity from certain 
disease and the correction of physical defects. 
It has contributed to the lowering of the death 
rate. Physical education is indispensable for 
the normal growth and development of youth. 
When children and young people are denied 
the growth and health which come from 
physical activities in educational institutions 
or in community life, the saving in such ex- 
penditures may be more than offset by the 
increase of costs for hospitals, reformatories, 
and jails. 

Kindergartens have been dropped from the 
program of education in some communities. 
This is not economy. It is unwise to deny the 
services of the schools to young children dur- 
ing a period of depression. It is precisely at 
this time that their homes are least able to 
care for them and to provide for them the 
activities and social contacts which are essen- 
tial for their normal growth and develop- 
ment. 

Night schools have been abolished in many 
school systems. This is not economy. When 
young people and adults are sufficiently am- 
bitious to spend their time outside of the 
working day in an effort to improve their 
status through education, society loses in the 
long run if it denies this opportunity to them. 
It is especially important during the period 
of the depression that opportunities for re- 
training and for educational and vocational 
guidance be provided through night schools. 

All services which are available for adults 
should be strengthened during the period of 
the depression. More library service is most 
certainly demanded. Opportunity for re- 
training during daylight hours for those out 
of work should be provided. More opportu- 
nity for participation in activities which will 
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build and maintain the morale of our people 
is essential. 

The length of the school term should be 
maintained and extended. We now have the 
shortest school term of any civilized people in 
the world. The cutting of the school term 
means the denial of opportunity for educa. 
tion to American children. Now is the only 
time during which these of today can be edy- 
cated. It is not economy to cut the school 
term. 

Some economies can be effected without in- 
jury to our children. Significant economies 
may be made in operation and maintenance 
of the school plant. Good administration has 
discovered methods of assigning work and of 
training the custodial personnel efficiently, 
methods of purchasing fuel and other sup. 
plies, and the economical handling of in- 
surance risks, which have resulted in sub- 
stantial economies. 

In general, better administration of schools 
through more adequate budgetary practice 
may be expected to result in economy. In 
every school system the board of education 
should adopt the program of activities to be 
carried on by the public school system. The 
unit cost of each activity should be deter- 
mined. A sound estimate of revenues should 
be made. The budget should show a balance 
between expected revenues and estimated ex- 
penditures. Those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the program should accept the 
control imposed by the budget. No expendi- 
ture should be made that has not been au- 
thorized, and in no area should the budget 
estimates be exceeded. When this form of 
control is instituted, economies which were 
planned at the time of the adoption of the 
budget may reasonably be expected to be 
carried out. 

Economy may be effected through the more 
complete utilization of plant and equipment 
already provided, and through economy m 
new construction. In many communities, 
through the lengthening of the school day 
and the reorganization of the program, more 
children can be accommodated in the build- 
ings already available. In new structures, 
expert planning will reduce the number of 
cubic feet required per pupil. Economies 
through the use of less expensive materials, 
through the elimination of useless and costly 
mechanical ventilation, and through the bet- 
ter adaptation of the building to the school 
program, are clearly indicated. 
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Economies have been effected in many 
school systems by increasing the size of 
classes. Where classes have been small this 
increase may be justified. However, in any 
of the larger school systems classes are 
already overwhelmingly large—in some cases 
so large as to make efficient teaching impos- 
sible. It is necessary to note as well that 
increasing the size of classes reduces the 
number of persons employed, and partic- 
ularly the number of younger and more 
vigorous persons normally recruited for the 
teaching profession. 

In increasing class size, distinctions must 
be made among the types of work done. A 
class in group singing may very well include 
one hundred or more children. It is not un- 
common practice to find a group of from sixty 
toa hundred children at work in groups in a 
large gymnasium under the direction of a 
competent teacher of physical education. 
Education is an individual matter. When 
class sizes are increased, the preservation of 
opportunities for boys and girls is dependent 
upon an increase in the services of guidance 
and adjustment made available outside the 
classroom. 

There is justification for salary reductions 
in line with the decreasing cost of living. 
American teachers are members of a pro- 
fession rendering a service fundamental to 
the public welfare. Maintenance of this serv- 
ice is in their judgment paramount, and 
rather than deprive children and society of 
its benefits teachers have been willing to ac- 
cept decreases in their salaries. 

Salary cuts should not operate, however, to 
deny advancement to younger teachers. It 
| is particularly important in the current social 
and economic situation that teachers be suf- 
ficiently supported to enable them to con- 
tinue to add to their professional competence. 
It is also vital that the supervisory service 
primarily responsible for their growth in ef- 
ficiency in the art of teaching be maintained 
at a high level. When salary reductions 
reach the alarming proportions already to be 
found in some areas, there is grave danger of 
distress and discouragement not justified by 
the total economic situation. 

Even with all possible economies effected, 
there will be many local school systems 
unable to maintain their schools on any ade- 
quate basis. This may be due to their de- 
pendence for support upon revenues available 
from a property tax in a tax district of very 


restricted size. We have long recognized the 
obligation of the state to provide equality of 
opportunity for all the children within its 
borders. The necessity for revising the pres- 
ent inadequate system of support is empha- 
sized by the present economic situation. The 
state has the possibility of developing its rev- 
enue system even during this period of de- 
pression to a degree not at all available to the 
several districts within its borders. 

The methods of measuring the needs of 
each locality for school support and of their 
capacity to pay are well established. If a 
reasonably adequate program of education is 
to be provided for all children, the state 
should guarantee its support and equalize the 
burden necessary for its maintenance. The 
revision of the present systems of state sup- 
port and of the distribution of moneys to local 
school districts should be undertaken during 
the current sessions of the legislatures in most 
of the states of the union. 

The emergency calls for action both by the 
states and by the federal government. Emer- 
gency loans to the states for the maintenance 
of their systems of public education are just 
as certainly necessary as is the extension of 
credit to railroads, to banks, and to agricul- 
ture. A lack of educational opportunity in 
any state is a menace to the life of the na- 
tion. The hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys and girls who are today being 
denied their educational birthright will de- 
termine the kind of society in which we shall 
live before another score of years has passed. 
The very nature of our economic system, with 
its concentration of wealth and income in our 
large industrial centers, renders both equi- 
table and necessary the larger participation 
by the federal government in the support of 
public education. 





Educational Demands in a Century 
of Progress 


To what extent does the present public 
school system reflect the demands made upon 
it by reason of the changing panorama of so- 
cial and economic conditions and develop- 
ments which this country has seen in the 
course of a century of progress? Is the school 
of today a creature of the schoolmaster’s 
making or has he served as the instrument 
of society to make its demands effective? 
See radio program on page 169. 





Public Finance and the Schools 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


T the outset I wish to make a few state- 

ments for the purpose of removing any 

misapprehensions that you may have of my 
views on public finance. 

1. I am a taxpayer. 

2. The University of Chicago is a taxpayer. 
Total taxes paid on University holdings last 
year were $527,000. 

3. The University of Chicago gets no finan- 
cial support from any government and does 
not expect to receive any. 

4. I do not urge federal aid for private 
schools, private colleges, or private universi- 
ties. 

5. Precisely because I am a taxpayer, be- 
cause my institution is a taxpayer, and be- 
cause my institution does not receive any 
public money, I have attempted to state the 
case for public education. I knew that those 
in public education would be accused of bias. 
I could not be disposed of by the remark that 
I wanted appropriations for myself. 

6. I favor balancing the federal budget, but 
balancing it over a period of years. I beg to 
point out that to balance the budget in the 
current fiscal year would require back-break- 
ing taxes or a reduction in essential govern- 
mental services. The Treasury has recog- 
nized this fact by recently eliminating from 
the expenditure side the charges for debt re- 
tirement totaling $534,000,000. The govern- 
ment should know when it can balance the 
budget; it should know how it can do it. But 
there is no mystic charm about any particular 
twelve months. For 48 fiscal years in the 
history of the country the budget has been 
unbalanced. 

7. Although like other taxpayers I should 
like to see taxes reduced in this emergency, 
this statement as it stands is meaningless and 
dangerous. Do we really mean that we can- 
not and will not pay for good, intelligent, hon- 
est, useful government? I do not think so. 
We mean that we cannot and will not pay 
what we have been paying for bad, stupid, 


By Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This statement was given at a 
meeting arranged by the Board of Education, City of 
Chicago, at the Union League Club of Chicago. It is 
published in The Phi Delta Kappan by the generous 
permission of President Hutchins. 
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dishonest, and wasteful government. We 
mean that we are sure that if we can eliminate 
the wickedness, stupidity, dishonesty and 
waste in government the cost of government 
will for a time come down. Do we seriously 
believe that an honest and capable public 
servant is overpaid at present? Are our fire 
and police departments too good? Are our 
streets too clean? Is our city too beautify)’ 
Are our poor and unfortunate cared for too 
well? 

Or let us take the case of public education, 
Can it be contended that we are giving ow 
children too good an education, under teach- 
ers too highly trained, in buildings too splen- 
did for them? Are we doing too good a job 
in the vast and expanding field of adult edu- 
cation? Do our children have too many edu- 
cational opportunities open to them? Are the 
teachers getting too much money? We know 
that all these questions must be answered in 
the negative. We know that the teacher of 
the future must be even better prepared; we 
know that many of our school buildings are 
hopelessly inadequate. (700 of them are tin 
shacks—portables.) We know that we have 
not even scratched the surface of adult edu- 
cation. We know that we must develop new 
educational opportunities for our children in- 
stead of shutting off those we have. We 
know that in view of the importance of the 
teacher, the length and cost of his training, 
teachers are not being paid teo much. We 
know that at the junior college and high 
school levels particularly more students than 
ever are to be expected because industry can- 
not absorb them. The National Child Labor 
Committee has announced that it is going to 
take 2,000,000 children out of employm™t. 
What will it do with them when it gets them 
out? As far as Illinois is concerned we can 
send them to school or to Pontiac. I leave to 
you which will be more expensive. 

I have no doubt therefore that in the long 
run expenditures for public education must 
increase because of the operation of irre 
sistible forces. But the reply may be that 
whatever the long view may reveal we sim- 
ply have not the money now. I answer in the 
first place that there is a difference between 
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not paying taxes and being unable to pay 
them, and that we must not let the fact that 
we are not getting the money convince us 
that it is not here. In the second place, no 
intimate knowledge of local government in 
this region is needed to show that our reve- 
nue system is unjust and unproductive, our 
organization of government fantastic, and our 
whole series of governments suffering from 
corruption past or present. I cannot doubt 
that with a decent system of taxation we 
should get the money for adequate public 
education and with a decent government de- 
cently organized we could have adequate 
public education without levying taxes that 
the people are unable to pay. 

But it may be said that my first statement 
is incorrect and my second impractical; that 
the money is not here, and that we cannot 
change the taxing system, the organization 
of government, and throw out corrupt poli- 
ticians soon enough to save ourselves from 
bankruptcy through taxation. Let us assume 
for the sake of argument that these criticisms 
are just. If they are, expenditures for public 
education must be temporarily reduced. If 
these expenditures are reduced there are 
three points on which I would insist. First, 
the reduction must be a proportionate reduc- 
tion to that made in other governmental units. 
I cannot escape the feeling that politicians are 
directing public attention to the schools in 
order to divert it from themselves, and that 
the schools are under attack quite as much 
because they are easy to attack as because 
they deserve it. 

Second, any reduction in the cost of public 
education must be so managed as to protect 
two groups, the pupils and the teachers. The 
money should be taken from the politicians 
through the elimination of graft and political 
jobs. Noninstructional costs should be cut 
to the absolute minimum. Any other policy 
means that we damage our children now and 
in the future: we give them a poor education 
and debase the teaching profession so that it 
will take years to revive its standards and its 
spirit. 

Third, the Superintendent should be given 
complete authority to frame a budget within 
the funds made available by the Board. 
Without such concentration of authority he 
cannot be held responsible for the efficient 
and intelligent conduct of the schools. My 
confidence in Mr. Bogan is such that I am 
sure he could with full authority with the 
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$48,000,000 proposed plus the special income 
of the schools give us a good system without 
substantial damage to pupils or the teachers. 
Without full authority he cannot be sure that 
he can preserve the schools, nor can he be 
held responsible for their preservation. 

Now I realize that although I get no public 
money I may still be thought disqualified to 
discuss this subject because I believe in edu 
cation. I do. I believe it is the most im- 
portant thing in the world, and more im- 
portant now than ever. Therefore I prefer 
to conclude my remarks with an appeal to 
practical men. I ask you to think as practical 
men what will happen to property values 
(property values, not spiritual values) in this 
city if our public services are approached in 
this crisis merely as objects of an indiscrimi- 
nate tax-reduction campaign. If what we say 
is that we want to cut taxes in half and we 
don’t care how we do it we must be prepared 
to say that we are ready to get along with 
fire, police, and educational services half as 
good as they are now. No one here thinks 
that those services are so excellent that we 
can afford that. Such values as property in 
Chicago has would disappear. But those 
values will increase in proportion to the im- 
provement in the degree of protection given 
them, and in proportion to the adequacy of 
the educational facilities in the community. 
We must then by all means reduce the cost 
of government by getting rid of waste, stu- 
pidity, and dishonesty. And we must bear 
in mind that when we go farther and curtail 
the beneficial activities of government we 
damage those institutions which give our 
property such value as it has. 





A Radio Series Program 


A series of radio talks upon a theme of cur- 


rent interest, “Educational Demands in a 
Century of Progress,” has been arranged over 
KYW (1020 kilocycles) at 7:00 p.m. on Mon- 
day evenings, May 22 to June 12 by the Chi- 
cago alumni chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
speakers, in order, will be: A. K. Loomis, 
W. C. Reavis, Newton Edwards, and Charles 
H. Judd. 


The topics are: (1) A Century of Public De 
mands on the offerings of the school, (2) * * * 
as related to school population, (3) * * * as in 
fluenced by economic changes, and (4) Future 
Trends as Indicated by a Century of Progress. 





Does a Reduction of School Costs 
Help Taxpayers? 


Vernon Bowyer 


URING the financial hardships of the last 

three years, the burden has become so 
heavy upon many classes of taxpayers that 
some kind of relief is essential. The relief 
usually sought is an indiscriminate reduction 
of taxes. “Lessen the burden by reducing 
taxes” is a slogan which at first glance ap- 
pears perfectly reasonable. 

The weight of the tax burden upon the peo- 
ple, however, depends not only upon the 
amount of taxes but also upon the amount of 
wealth and income available for paying them. 
The welfare of taxpayers requires, therefore, 
that relief be found in reducing public ex- 
penditures in such a manner as will not inter- 
fere with the economic development of the 
community. It is obvious that if the curtail- 
ment of governmental activities restrains 
business so as to cause a taxpayer’s income 
to fall more than the amount of reduction in 
his taxes, the burden upon him is increased 
rather than lessened. 

There are, perhaps, many governmental 
activities that can be dispensed with during 
a period of depression without serious detri- 
ment to the country. Public education, how- 
ever, is one of the essential services not only 
from the standpoint of social welfare but also 
from the standpoint of maintaining and re- 
storing material prosperity. When talking 
about saving money by cutting school ex- 
penditures, it should be kept clearly in mind 
that if it were not for the work of the school, 
the amount of wealth here to save would be 
much less than it is now. 

Those who suggest reducing the tax burden 
by cutting expenditures for public schools 
have not, of course, carefully examined the 
influence which a low level of education has 
upon the economic development of commu- 
nities. The fact that many well-educated 
persons are comparatively poor financially 
has sometimes been taken as an indication 
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that education has little effect upon material 
wealth. The amount of wealth individuals 
accumulate, however, is not a measure of 
their contribution to the general development 
of wealth. Some persons secure legal title 
to great amounts of wealth without having 
helped in its development. In fact, there 
have been cases of men accumulating wealth 
for themselves while at the same time they 
were actually tearing down the wealth of the 
community through unfair business practices. 
On the other hand, many of those who help 
most in the development of community 
wealth fail to secure legal title to much of 
the wealth they create. 

It is generally the case that the more educa- 
tion a person has the more fully he realizes 
his responsibility for the welfare of other 
people. This feeling of responsibility to 
others prevents most well-educated persons 
from resorting to the anti-social practices 
often necessary for the accumulation of 
wealth. Many of them, particularly in the 
fields of medicine, teaching, and scientific re- 
search, give over to society the benefit of their 
work without any special financial return to 
themselves. The mere fact that the social 
interests of these people prevent them from 
turning the results of their work into wealth 
for themselves should not cause us to over- 
look the great contributions they make to 
development of wealth in the community. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a high level of 
education may have a beneficial effect upon 
the economic welfare of communities entirely 
aside from its influence upon the personal 
success of those educated. Moreover, the 
ability of people to understand and utilize 
discoveries and inventions depends largely 
upon the extent of their education. Modern 
civilization is not something which exists of 
necessity. It is a cooperative enterprise, in 
which there cannot be adequate participation 
without widespread education. In fact, the 
progress of the last forty years has been 
largely an outgrowth of extensive popular 
education. Unless we are to return to a more 
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primitive form of society, we must continue 
to improve our system of public education so 
as to meet the requirements of present com- 
plex conditions. The work of the schools 
should, of course, be conducted as econom- 
ically as possible. If the basic support of 
education is removed, however, our civiliza- 
tion must drop back to a lower level; and, as 
civilization falls back, both wealth and in- 
come decline. The ultimate result is that a 
people who try to economize by making 
drastic and unwise cuts in educational ex- 
penditures find themselves losing far more in 
declining wealth and income than they save 
on reduced school budgets. 

Anyone who is doubtful about the effect of 
public school support upon the development 
of wealth should examine the figures for the 
last forty years. The Statistical Abstract of 
the United States shows the school expendi- 
tures and the amount of wealth in each state 
since 1890. If the 48 states are divided into 


two equal groups according to the percentage 
of their wealth expended for public schools, 
those supporting their schools most ade- 
quately will be found to have advanced in per 
capita wealth more rapidly than the others. 
Those providing only a low level of support 


for their schools have, on the other hand, 
lagged behind the average of the country 
in development of wealth. 

This relationship has not arisen from any 
influence which the wealth of a state has up- 
on support of schools, since no indication is 
found that wealthy states tend to have any 
greater proportion of their wealth expended 
for schools than do the poorer states. The 
figures show, however, that groups of states 
in which public schools are adequately sup- 
ported are quite certain to have a greater 
development of per capita wealth during sub- 
sequent periods than do the states low in 
school support. This tendency for subsequent 
economic progress to be greater in states with 
a high level of school support than it is in 
those which are low in school support pre- 
vails regardless of the natural resources and 
the geographical location of the states. 

The average per capita wealth of the group 
of states high in school support in 1890 ad- 
vanced $170 during the following decade, 
which includes the depression period of the 
90’s. During this same period, the average 
per capita wealth of the group of states which 
had been low in school support dropped $180. 
Thus, the net gain in per capita wealth was 
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$350 more for the states in which the schools 
were supported most adequately than it was 
in the states where only meager support was 
given to the public schools. A similar result 
is found for school support of 1900, although 
in this case the groups of states are different 
and represent different parts of the country. 
The average per capita wealth of the states 
high in financial support of their schools 
gained $500 more than it did in the states 
where school support was on a low level. 
When divided according to school support of 
1912, still different groups of states result. In 
this case, also, the upper group of states in 
support of schools had a greater gain of per 
capita wealth during the subsequent period 
than did the group low in school support, the 
difference being $400 per capita. 

Consideration of these figures indicates 
that financial support of public schools has 
been an important factor influencing the de- 
velopment of wealth. This effect which 
school support has upon subsequent eco- 
nomic development appears to reach its maxi- 
mum from ten to twenty years after the time 
of the expenditure. 

The economic importance of public educa- 
tion is shown by the fact that if changes in 
per capita wealth had been the same for the 
entire nation since 1912 as they have been for 
the upper half of states in school support, our 
total tangible wealth would now be approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000 more than it is. A 
study of the changes in annual income of the 
same group of states clearly indicates that 
the total money income of the people of 
the country would now be around $2,300,- 
000,000 more than it is if the entire nation had 
done as well since 1920 as has the group of 
states which in 1912 were in the upper half 
according to percentage of wealth expended 
for schools. If financial support of schools 
throughout the country, however, had in 1912 
been cut down to the level of the lower half 
of states, which would have been a reduction 
of about 20 per cent, our national income 
would now be $2,300,000,000 less than it is. 

This difference of $2,300,000,000 betweer' 
our actual income and what it would have 
been if the entire country had done only as 
well as has the group of states then low in 
school support—in other words, this marginal 
profit on the education of 1912—now amounts 
to slightly more than the total cost of public 
education in the United States, approximate- 
ly $2,000,000,000 for 1933. It is obvious, there 
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fore, that no valid basis exists for the claim 
sometimes made that financial support of pub- 
lic schools is now a serious drain upon business 
and industry. The fact is that the money 
being devoted to public schools is merely a 
return to them of a part of the profit now aris- 
ing from the public education of twenty years 
ago. 

A study of the index of money income 
for the various states during the last two 
years indicates that the education of 1912 is 
now losing its effect and that the education of 
the post-war period is beginning to show its 
influence. A similar result is found from a 
study of school support and subsequent busi- 
ness indicators of the large cities of the coun- 
try. In general, those cities which supported 
their schools well during the period from 1922 
to 1928 are now withstanding the depression 
better than are the cities which were then 
low in financial support of schools. On the 
other hand, however, there is no evidence 
that a cut in school expenditures leads to im- 


provement of business in a city. In severa] 
cities, declining business has been offered as 
the excuse for making excessive cuts in the 
school budget. A study of the business in- 
dices for these cities month by month shows 
that in most cases business activity drop- 
ped more following the cuts in educational 
expenditures than it had before they were 
made. 

Public education appears to be the motive 
power of modern civilization. It is education 
which creates and develops the instruments 
of wealth and income. Those who indiscrim- 
inately cut school expenditures as a way to 
lessen the tax burden are much like men who 
would drain the gasoline out of the tank of an 
auto so that their load might be lighter as they 
start on a journey. 

The sooner critics of expenditures for pub- 
lic schools come to realize that these expendi- 
tures constitute a wise investment rather than 
merely an expense, the better it will be for 
themselves as well as for our country. 


Education Prevents Delinquency 
Edward H. Stullken 


HIS is the last of this week’s series of five 

talks given by Phi Delta Kappa, National 
Education Fraternity, dealing with some of 
the general and specific values of free public 
education. Previous speakers have made 
definite replies to some of the attacks on edu- 
cation, have given a constructive presenta- 
tion of the values in education and have con- 
trasted the values in education with the pen- 
alties paid by failure to educate. It is our 
purpose to present some of the constructive 
efforts being carried on in Chicago for the 
educational rehabilitation of Chicago boys 
who are disciplinary and truant problems and 
are potential delinquents. 

The idea that the State can set up a pro- 
gram for the prevention of delinquency and 
crime is not new. Dr. Horace Mann, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
after a visit to the State Reform School at 
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Westborough, Massachusetts, in 1848, wrote, 
“and yet, in traversing its spacious halls and 
corridors, the echo of every footfall seems 
to say, that one-tenth part of its cost would 
have done more, in the way of prevention, 
than its whole amount can accomplish in the 
way of reclaiming; and would, besides, have 
saved a thousand pangs that have torn pa- 
rental hearts, and a thousand mortal wounds 
in the hearts of the children themselves, 
which no human power can ever wholly heal. 
When will the State learn that it is better to 
spend units for prevention than tens and 
hundreds for remedy? How long must the 
State, like these same unfortunate children, 
suffer the punishment of their existence, be- 
fore it will be reformed?” 

Superintendent Daniel Leach, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in December, 1870, recom- 
mended the establishment of an industrial 
school distinct from the State Reform School 
for educating the young before they become 
criminals. It was Mr. Leach’s idea to estab- 
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lish an institution for the prevention of de- 
linquency. 

In August, 1894, A. McBane, Truant Officer 
in Cleveland, Ohio, wrote, “History proves 
that criminals are as truly manufactured 
articles as is anything else, and truancy is 
usually the first process in the manufac- 

A truant school should be estab- 
lished where these truant tendencies may be 
corrected, without endangering the future 
welfare of the subject or forever blasting his 
good name by a committal to an institution 
for the reformation of criminals.” 

Chicago, too, has set up programs for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. The first 
Child Study Department ever set up in any 
city was established in Chicago in 1898. Chi- 
cago opened its Parental School for the edu- 
cation and custodial care of truants and 
incorrigibles in 1902. 

More recently, under the direction of 
Superintendent William J. Bogan, special 
schools were established for the education of 
unadjusted boys, who because of truancy or 
incorrigibility cannot longer remain in reg- 
ular junior high and elementary schools. The 
first of these special schools was the Monte- 


fiore School opened in September, 1929. It 
cares for the underprivileged and unadjusted 
boys of the north and west sections of Chi- 


cago. In September, 1930, the Moseley, a 
similar school, was opened to care for boys 
from the south side. These schools enroll 
approximately 850 boys from 10 to 17 years of 
age. Transfers to the special schools are ar- 
ranged through school authorities and the 
boys are not committed to the schools by 
court action. In fact the whole program aims 
to make court action and institutional care 
unnecessary. These schools are day schools 
open six and one-half hours daily five days a 
week for twelve months of the year. They 
are unique in that they combine many of the 
advantages of a child guidance clinic with 
those of a special school. The classes are 
small. The program is varied. There are 
many special features including both aca- 
demic and shop work, a recreation program 
and many special activities such as art, music, 
science, library, etc. In addition the schools 
have the services of a full-time dentist, a doc- 
tor, a nurse, a psychologist, a psychiatrist, 
several social workers, special remedial 
teachers and special teachers for classes of 
minus deviates. Every effort is made in these 
schools to overcome retardation, to remedy 
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physical defects and to bring all boys back to 
their normal grade placement. The schools 
attempt to discover the special aptitudes and 
capacities of each boy sc that he may be most 
advantageously placed in the various types 
of work offered. The small classes, the indi 
vidual attention, the additional equipment 
and the special services of medical, dental, 
psychological, psychiatric and social workers 
make it possible to effect many adjustments. 
Furthermore, in the three years that the 
schools have been in operation they have 
served as a laboratory where the behavior of 
problem boys has been studied. The results 
have justified the schools’ existence. 

The attendance of the pupils in these 
schools has been over 90 per cent in spite of 
the fact that 65 per cent of the boys were 
habitual truants before being sent there. 
Less than 18 per cent of all boys enrolled have 
had to be taken into the Juvenile Court. 
Over 84 per cent of those returned to regular 
schools have made good. There is no longer 
a waiting list for cases coming before the 
Juvenile Court, and approximately 500 boys 
have been saved from a court experience, 
and 350 boys have been saved from a parental 
school or institutional experience for each of 
the past three years that they have been in 
operation. In this time 400 boys have been 
graduated from the eighth grade and have left 
school with a feeling of success rather than 
a sense of failure. This feeling of satisfaction 
and accomplishment is an important item 
when working with problem children. Care- 
ful study by teachers and psychologists dis 
closes that boys in the schools make much 
greater progress than is ordinarily expected. 

These facts seem to indicate that special 
education and special attention will prevent 
truancy and delinquency. Possibly the out 
standing accomplishment of the _ special 
schools has been the improvement in pupil 
conduct and in the development of boys’ 
characters. No doubt the special schools are 
more important in the lives of problem chil 
dren than are regular schools in the lives of 
ordinary children because they are not only 
an educative force, but also often the only 
agencies giving problem children an oppor 
tunity to adjust to the world in which they 
find themselves. 

As a further step to prevent juvenile de 
linquency Superintendent of Schools William 
J. Bogan has this past year insisted that all 

(Continued on page 175) 





Chicago Summer Meeting of N.E.A. 


Edward H. Stullken 


UNDREDS of Phi Delta Kappans will 
visit Chicago to attend the Seventy-First 
Annual Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association July 1-7, 1933. These vis- 
itors will find in Chicago many opportunities 
for professional study and educational recrea- 
tion. The Century of Progress Exposition 
stretching for three miles along the lake 
front south of Roosevelt Road is an education 
in itself and in the Social Science Exhibits of 
the exposition will be found a display show- 
ing the progress of education in the last one 
hundred years. Exhibits here will depict the 
historical development of schools from the 
little district school of the 1830’s to the mod- 
ern educational plant in one of our large 
cities with its opportunities for the many- 
sided development of child life today. There 
will be exhibits by various State Depart- 
ments, by the United States Government and 
foreign nations, many of which will deal 
directly with educational matters, and all 
of which will have educational value. Of 
special interest will be replicas of old Fort 
Dearborn, and the Lincoln memorabilia both 
within the grounds of the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. The Fair will be noted for 
its lighting effects and for the modern and 
unique style of architecture and construc- 
tion used in the fair buildings. Adjacent to 
and just north of the Century of Progress 
grounds is located the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, which houses one of the largest 
natural history collections to be found any 
place in the world, and across the Drive from 
the Field Museum is the Shedd Aquarium, a 
valuable laboratory for those Phi Delta Kap- 
pans interested in the life of sea and stream. 
Located on an island just behind the Shedd 
Aquarium is the Adler Planetarium offering 
an opportunity for astronomical study by 
means of the only device of its kind in the 
United States. Also located in Grant Park 
will be found the Art Institute, a school for 
the study of art and including a museum of 
the world’s finest art treasures. 
Several institutions of higher learning will 
be open during their regular summer quar- 


By Edward H. Stullken, Zeta 592, Principal Monte- 
fiore Special School for Boys, Chicago, Illinois. 


ter’s work. All members of the fraternity 
know of the work of Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is now under the 
direction of its youthful President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, who has often spoken be- 
fore the meetings of the National Education 
Association and its departments. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be in session at the 
time of the Association meeting and many 
Phi Delta Kappans will visit the campus. 
Others will be interested in Northwestern 
University located in Evanston with a campus 
on the lake front at Chicago Avenue in 
Chicago. 

Within the Chicago school system itself 
the Chicago Normal College will be of in- 
terest to all those interested in the training of 
teachers and many of the Chicago high 
schools will be open on a semi-tuition basis 
at the time of the convention. Several spe- 
cial schools will be open throughout the sum- 
mer. One of these, the William K. Sullivan 
School, is conducting an area project for the 
sociological study of how factors contributing 
to the delinquency of children may be over- 
come. This study is made in cooperation with 
the Institute for Juvenile Research and the 
Behavior Research Fund. The Chicago Pa- 
rental School, an institution for the custodial 
care and education of truant and incorrigible 
children, located on a beautiful campus of 
seventy-six acres in the northwest section of 
the city will interest others. The Montefiore 
and Moseley Schools, which are special day 
schools for the care of unadjusted truant and 
behavior problem boys are also open. These 
schools contain many special educational fea- 
tures and have many of the advantages of a 
Child Guidance Clinic with medical, psychi- 
atric, psychological and social work service 
in addition to regular academic and shop 
work. Interesting studies in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency have been made in 
these two schools and the practical results of 
theories in operation may be noted. 

In connection with the National Education 
Association there will be a large exhibit of 
the work of the Public Elementary, Junior 
High, Senior High and Special Schools of the 
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City of Chicago. In this exhibit will be shown 
the work of all the various departments of 
the Chicago Public Schools. This exhibit set 
up primarily for the National Education As- 
sociation occupying 31,250 square feet of 
space in the Sears-Roebuck Department 
Store at State and Van Buren Streets will 
prove of great interest to all educational 
visitors. 

Other interesting features of the city may 
be seen by tours through the Union Stock 
Yards, the largest in the world; a visit to the 
Chicago Historical Society in beautiful Lin- 
coln Park; a visit to the Garfield Park Con- 
servatory, one of the largest of its kind in the 
world; lake and river trips; a visit to Jackson 
Park, the scene of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893, where the old Fine Arts 
Building stands entirely rebuilt in perma- 
nent form and which now houses the Rosen- 
wald Industrial Museum. 

Chicago with all of its attractions invites 
Phi Delta Kappans to combine pleasure with 
profit in their visit to the National Education 
Association Convention in Chicago in July, 
1933. 





Education Prevents Delinquency 
(Continued from page 173) 


pupils being considered for special school or 
Parental School placement, should be given 
the benefit of a conference of experts before 
final disposition of their cases by school au- 
thorities. Social workers, visiting teachers, 
truant officers, psychologists and sometimes 
a psychiatrist as well as school principals 
and superintendents contribute to these 
conferences. 

Chicago citizens in general are not always 
cognizant of what their schools are doing for 
them in the way of preventing delinquency 
and crime. Often the special features of a 
school system are characterized as fads and 
frills when in reality they are vital factors in 
the education of large groups of our future 
citizens. Too often, in attacks by so-called 
citizens’ groups, they have failed to recognize 
that the public and not the schools have made 
it necessary for education to make compensa- 
tions for poor physical, social and economic 
factors in the lives of many children. 

The public must choose whether it will 
provide an education which will prevent, 
rather than make necessary, the expenditure 
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of ten or even a hundred times as much for 
remedies for crime. The people of Chicago 
have a responsibility for the care of their 
children as well as an obligation to meet in- 
terest payments demanded by investment 
brokers. It is an obligation more sacred than 
public bonds or private debts. All the people 
of Chicago and not self-appointed committees 
of its largest taxpayers must decide whether 
they will support its schools or whether they 
will meet an interest charge in the form of 
future inefficiency, delinquencies, and crime 
more costly than any charge which at the 
moment threatens “big business.” Education 
must be sustained. Not to do so is a direci 
thrust at the privileges of citizenship guar- 
anteed by the constitution and by every prin- 
ciple of democratic government. It is difficult 
for a school man to understand the type of in- 
telligence which cannot see that the schools 
are the one institution which society can best 
employ to safeguard youth and its own future 
in times of social and economic readjustment. 





Our Age: Some Implications 


for Education 
(Continued from page 164) 


there would have been no war. A little later 
when trusts began to appear we incorporated 
in some of the civics books a treatment of 
state constitutions. We thought it necessary 
to teach the constitution of the states and a 
little bit later still we began to study the 
charters of cities. So we will now have to 
begin to study some sort of a world organiza- 
tion which will prevent wars. I feel that at 
least one year of our high school course might 
very well be devoted to the current problems 
which confront us and to preparing ourselves 
in much better fashion than we have done 
heretofore to solve the citizenship problems 
which will confront us as adults. 








The Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa has voted to accept school tax war 
rants at face value in payment of life mem 
bership fees of $50.00. The warrants ac 
cepted must be legally approved and in 
$50.00 units. Write for application blanks. 
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ARE WE LICKED? 


Attacks upon education and retrenchments 
in funds allotted to the work of the public 
schools and to higher institutions have occur- 
red on every hand. Some schools have been 
closed, others seriously handicapped in their 
work, and others have carried on at the ex- 
pense of the teaching profession with pay for 
service postponed and sometimes without pay 
or prospect of pay. 

Two factors have contributed to these con- 
ditions, perhaps three. Unemployment and 
loss of income have made the payment of 
taxes difficult and sometimes impossible. A 
wave of hysteria for economy has swept the 
country and often ill-advised retrenchments 
in the support of this fundamental part of our 
social fabric have resulted. It seems that a 
third influence, taking advantage of the times, 
has been selfishly at work to reduce taxes and 
the brunt of their attack has been directed 
against the schools. We refer to certain cor- 
porate interests and other large taxpayers 
which are represented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

But what of the other side of the picture? 
One cannot travel from place to place about 
the country studying the conditions which ex- 
ist and observing the determination which 
prevails without being convinced that school 
men are not defeated. But why? First of all, 
they are studying the social and economic 
trends and their own schools in relation to 
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these trends with a seriousness of purpose 
which holds much of promise. Never before, 
so far as we know, has there been so much 
and so widespread an interest in legislation 
which affects the schools. Knowledge about 
taxation has become almost the sine qua non 
of a school man. 

The schools are an integral part of society, 
They are not, as some would have us believe, 
the pet production of the teaching profession. 
They reflect the increasing demands of society, 
decade by decade, in expanding curricula, in 
the type of school architecture, in length of 
school term, and in special provisions for the 
handicapped and those of special abilities. 
The schools of today are what public demand 
has made them, even to the so-called frills. It 
is unthinkable that society wants an ox-cart 
school system for its children in 1933, a flying- 
machine age. 

Society may choose for the time being to 
pay its university presidents the meager hon- 
orarium of $3,000.00 annually and the public 
school teacher and administrator a bare liv- 
ing wage. It may choose to close its schools for 
a time and thus deny its own children the ad- 
vantages necessary to equip them for the re- 
sponsibilities of this age. Society may reduce 
the offerings of its own public schools to a 
skeleton in its hysteria of economy. But 
when the effect of these unwarranted self- 
denials and denials to the childhood and youth 
of today begin to be realized, there is every 
reason to believe that the public will do as it 
always has done—it will demand the best that 
our profession can devise. 

The public has been licked unmercifully 
and the sad part of it is that they have helped 
to administer the trimming to themselves. 
Such a condition cannot and will not continue 
indefinitely. School men may, by informing 
the public in regard to the values of educa- 
tion, hasten the day when the public will de- 
mand and willingly pay for such schools as 
will best serve their interests. School men 
who accept the conditions of today as final 
are already licked and no longer worthy of the 
trust placed in them by society. For the 
childhood and youth of America we must 
carry on the fight for Education. It is a time 
when research, service, and leadership are 
most significant. 





The depression should teach us that if we had 
a sufficiently educated and enlightened electorate 
we might be able to obviate such catastrophes. 

—William Randolph Hearst 





Phi Delta Kappa Called to Service 


HI DELTA KAPPA is being called to Serv- 
P... by the critical situation confronting Ed- 
ucation. We have, during the past few years, 
and especially at the last National Council 
meeting, talked of the need for a program. A 
program is now being forced upon us by the 
emergency that confronts Education. 

This program involves the greatest possible 
amount of individual and chapter initiative in 
dealing effectively with local situations. The 
national phase of it is largely confined to the 
activities of the Executive Committee in stim- 
ulating and coordinating local effort. In this 
spirit the Executive Committee sends you the 
following report and makes suggestions as to 
how chapters and individuals may be of serv- 
ice in the existing emergency and during the 
years that follow. 

The need is for service and leadership of 
two kinds. First, service and leadership of 
an emergency nature which cannot be neg- 
lected a single day without serious conse- 


quences. Second, service and leadership of a 


long-time constructive character which is di- 
rected toward the conservation of the values 
in education and the enlistment of the public 
ina program of adequate support for the edu- 
cation of the children and youth of this 
country. 


;. 
Wuat Has BEEN Done To Date? 


1. By the National Councils of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

There has been a growing and unmistakable 
trend in the desires of the membership for a 
more constructive program in keeping with 
the ideals and purposes of Phi Delta Kappa. 
This has been evident in successive National 
Council meetings. 

In referring to the 12th National Council 
(1927), Brother Frank C. Touton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, said, “Three considerations seemed to 
guide the delegates and the council as a whole 
in their thinking. Namely, service to active 
chapters, service to field men, and a larger 
working program for the fraternity as a 
whole.” The retiring President, Lewis W. 


This statement has been forwarded to all chapters in 
Phi Delta Kappa with a request for consideration and 
ballot at once. It is presented in these columns for the 
benefit of our large field membership and for their 
guidance. May we suggest that a statement of reaction 
to these proposals would be welcomed by your chapter 
and by the national office. 


Williams, said, “All in all, the action of the 
council as well as the spirit manifest, indicates 
that the fraternity has now reached a stage in 
its development where it can and is willing to 
justify its existence.” L. L. Workman, dele- 
gate representing Harvard Chapter, said at 
the conclusion of the council, “We are a going 
concern, 8,000 strong, and we want to be more 
and more a going concern for education.” 

The 13th National Council (1929) was no- 
table for its extended consideration of a pro- 
gram of service. It was this council which 
authorized the preparation of the National 
Directory and the award of a scholarship 
($500.00) and a fellowship ($2,500.00). 

The 14th National Council (1931) under- 
took to extend the fraternity influence on a 
basis wider than the local chapter by provid- 
ing for biennial district conferences. The 
organization of more alumni chapters and the 
development of state-wide committees were 
encouraged as means of extending the service 
of Phi Delta Kappa to an increasing number 
of field members. 

2. By District Conferences and by Chapters. 

There has been a striking singleness of pur 
pose and interest in the district conferences. 
Each has given attention to the reinterpreta- 
tion or the re-evaluation of our ideals of re- 
search, service, and leadership. Each has 
shown a determination to make the ideals of 
Phi Delta Kappa distinctive as working in- 
struments in keeping with the needs of the 
times. Perhaps for the first time in the his- 
tory of Phi Delta Kappa there has been an ex- 
tended discussion of educational problems; 
of legislation affecting education; and much 
concern about the current, apparently con- 
certed, attacks upon education and its support 
as a function of the state, which attacks seem 
to have been carried on by those whose mo- 
tives are open to question. There has been an 
appreciation of the power and value of facts, 
supported by adequate research. 

The ideal of service has also challenged the 
interest of these conference groups—a serv- 
ice which involves fact finding, fact interpre- 
tation, and the dissemination of these facts to 
the public. Such service implies a thorough 
understanding not only of education and its 
values but of the social and economic trends 
of the times as well. Our services may well 
be directed to the preservation of the essential 
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values in education and to saving the schools 
for the children and youth of today and to- 
morrow. That seems to have been the key- 
note of each of the conferences. Phi Delta 
Kappa is committed to the development of 
leadership in the ranks of the profession. We 
have been happy to find that, in many states, 
the leadership in education is in the hands of 
our members. We have an obligation to the 
profession and to society which we cannot 
ignore in this emergency. That obligation we 
have been attempting to meet on many fronts 
as the following illustrations will show: 

Alpha Chapter has been responsible for a 
state-wide program of support for a construc- 
tive legislative program in behalf of the public 
schools. Their slogan has been “Save the 
schools of Indiana for the boys and girls.” 

Phi Delta Kappans in Missouri, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Texas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Washington, 
California, Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Tennessee, and in other 
states have been studying the various legisla- 
tive proposals under consideration and have 
been concerned about ways and means of 
avoiding destructive legislation and have been 
encouraging that which is constructive in 
character. 

Other chapters have been studying the situ- 
ation and discussing the problems inherent in 
it. Several alumni chapters have been ac- 
tively engaged in constructive programs. Iota 
Chapter is holding regular open meetings for 
students in Harvard, the purpose of which is 
to stimulate thought and action on vital edu- 
cational problems. Alpha Pi chapter at Rut- 
gers has been considering education for a 
changing social order this year. One member 
of Rho chapter at New York University has 
been studying the research functions in edu- 
cational institutions and promises to make the 
findings of his study generally available. 

Some groups have used the radio; some 
have contacted members of Phi Delta Kappa 
within the state, supplying facts; some have 
contacted legislators and governors in behalf 
of the essential services of the public schools; 
one graduate student in the preparation of his 
doctoral dissertation has assembled the most 
exhaustive body of facts on governmental 
costs within his state that has ever been 
brought together. His information has been 
used by numerous committees in the state 
legislature and the convincing evidence repre- 
sented by his study has done much to prevent 
unwise legislation and to encourage good leg- 
islation. All along the line there has been an 
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approach to prevailing local problems on g 
high plane commensurate with the ideals ang 
abilities represented by Phi Delta Kappa. 

There has been no attempt to magnify the 
place of the fraternity in these activities 
Some have been prompted by the organiza. 
tion, others have been the contributions of jp. 
dividual Phi Delta Kappans, while others 
have been carried on in cooperation with 
other interested groups. 

3. By the Executive Committee: The ace. 
tivities and interests indicated in the above 
statements and the widespread interest in 
and support of these constructive undertak- 
ings have convinced the Executive Committee 
that the national organization should make its 
contribution at once in support of these and 
other movements in this country which are 
seeking to save education. 

The committee met in Minneapolis Febrvu- 
ary 26 to March 1 for consideration of its re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the present na- 
tional emergency in education. It felt that the 
solidarity of our fraternity, the comprehensive 
range of educational interests and abilities 
represented in it, the activities already under 
way, and the present rather enviable finan- 
cial standing of the organization place Phi 
Delta Kappa in a strategic position of useful- 
ness. It concerned itself with the develop 
ment of means for closer coordination of effort 
with other existing agencies and for ways of 
stimulating local groups of Phi Delta Kappans 
to deal more effectively with the problems 
arising from this emergency. 

In order that the committee might have the 
benefit of the counsel of others vitally inter- 
ested in similar activities, the following men 
were asked to serve as a “National Advisory 
Committee of Phi Delta Kappa for the 
Conservation of Educational Values”: Dean 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan; Pro- 
fessor John K. Norton, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University (Chairman, Joint Commis 
sion on the Emergency in Education); Ben G. 
Graham, Superintendent, Pittsburgh; and 
Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

This committee was asked to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Executive Committee in 
formulating definite proposals for activities 
on the part of Phi Delta Kappa in dealing 
with educational problems arising from the 
existing national emergency. The personnel 
of the committee was also chosen in such @ 
way as to provide for a close coordination a 
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the activities of Phi Delta Kappa with those 
of other organizations. 

The Executive Committee presented to the 
Advisory Committee the following proposals. 
They were developed in part as a result of 
discussions at the district conferences and 
may be said to represent a consensus of opin- 
ion relative to the current problems of im- 
portance to which Phi Delta Kappa may give 
attention. 


A. The conservation of educational values. 

1. The research function in education. 

2. The more desirable features of the present 
enriched curriculum. 

3. Fiscal independence of schools. 

4. The school as an agency for social recon- 
struction. 

5. The present recognition of the rights of all 
children to free public education. 


B. Maintaining the faith of the American 
people in education as a means for social re- 
construction and development. 

1. Developing the understanding of educational 
values and practices on the part of laymen by the 
dissemination of accurate information concerning 
such matters as: 

a. School support and costs. 

b. School control. 

c. The contribution of education to the im- 
provement of American life. 


C. Encouraging an examination of current po- 
litical and economic principles and practices with 
a view to an improved social order. This implies 
the active participation by school men and 
women, in private as well as official capacities, in 
civic affairs. It may also involve a reorganization 
of the curriculum, especially in Social Science, so 
that it may contribute to more effective participa- 
tion in political and economic reorganization. 


The above proposals were approved by the 
Advisory Committee and presented to 350 
Phi Delta Kappans who met for the luncheon 
on February 28. This group, by an informal 
vote, heartily approved the action of the Exec- 
utive Committee and the proposals set forth. 


II. 


Proposep ACTIVITIES 


As a result of the deliberations of the Exec- 
utive Committee and the Advisory Committee 
the following activities are proposed as a 
working basis for the fraternity. They are set 
forth as a suggestive program rather than as 
an all-inclusive or exhaustive program. It is 
the hope of the Executive Committee that 
they may point the way to local activity and 
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that from them may develop a concerted, al- 
though varied, movement in behalf of an in- 
telligent support of education. 

1. The Century of Progress: Provide an ex- 
hibit to show the present educational crisis in 
a graphic and challenging way to the layman. 
Estimated expense $1,000.00, exclusive of 
space. 

The Century of Progress Administration 
expects 50,000,000 paid admissions to the Fair. 
Anyone who visits the Hall of Social Science 
will pass by the education exhibit. It is likely 
that literally millions of people will see this 
exhibit. 

As we see it now, our task is to set up an ex- 
hibit which will get the attention of passing 
observers quickly, hold it briefly, and in a 
short space of time acquaint them with cer- 
tain important elements of the emergency, 
convince them of the dangers which are pres- 
ent in the situation, and stir within them a de- 
termination to support the American system 
of free, tax-supported public schools. 

2. Cooperate with and assist in every way 
possible the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education. This Commission is one 
of the most important ones in the field of edu- 
cation for many years. The Commission is 
anxious to have our full cooperation. Certain 
types of needs of the Commission toward 
which Phi Delta Kappa might contribute have 
already been indicated as follows: 


a. Operating funds are needed in order 
that widespread contacts and publicity may be 
possible. 

b. An expert rewrite man is needed for prep- 
aration of publicity material. 

c. An executive secretary is needed to head- 
up and carry on the contact work of the com- 
mission. 

d. Experts in the preparation of materials for 
publicity are needed. Some research is essential. 

e. A clipping service, nation-wide, is essential 
if the commission is to be able to follow trends. 


3. Cooperate with the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education by assisting in 
the distribution of such materials as may be 
made available from time to time for the pur- 
pose of informing field members in regard to 
current developments and for the further pur- 
pose of pointing the way to concerted action 
in behalf of the best interests of education. 

4. Several researchers are needed. Gradu- 
ate students should be encouraged to coup- 
erate with the committee in locating needed 
research and in carrying it on. 

5. Undertake to contact the various educa- 
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tion committees of national luncheon clubs 
and service organizations; Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Cooperative, etc. Supply material 
for publication in their magazines. Supply 
speakers for their programs whenever 
possible. 

6. Emphasize the need of a more careful 
selection of teachers both for training and em- 
ployment. By this means public confidence in 
education may be increased. This is one of 
the outstanding problems confronting edu- 
cation. Its solution depends not upon emer- 
gency action but upon a long-time program of 
study, recommendations, and publicity, pos- 
sibly involving some legislative adjustments. 

7. Commend newspapers and others for in- 
terest in and favorable support of education. 
For example, William Randolph Hearst ad- 
dressed a communication to his editors indi- 
cating his desire that they support the inter- 
ests of education as a matter of prime im- 
portance. A commendatory letter has been 
forwarded to him from the national office. 

8. The executive committee of each chapter 
should organize a local advisory and consult- 
ing committee of representative faculty and 
field members for the purpose of developing a 
constructive continuous program relative to 
the emergency in education. This committee 
may be of assistance in counseling the chapter 
in carrying out their plans. 

9. Groups and individual members of Phi 
Delta Kappa should be encouraged to make 
their services available to legislative commit- 
tees within each of the states. Legislative 
committees need the kind of help which we 
can give by way of research, adequate pub- 
licity, and personal contact. This does not 
mean entering into politics in the usual sense 
but it does mean a constructive program of 
activities in behalf of the best interests of the 
public schools. 

10. Encourage discussion in chapters and in 
other groups of school men of the economies 
possible in education. Send reports of such 
discussions and of studies available to the na- 
tional office or to John K. Norton, Chairman 
of the Joint Commission. 

11. Encourage members of Phi Delta 
Kappa to send editorials on education to 
headquarters. Develop a feeling of responsi- 
bility for this sort of activity. The losses in 
education must be counteracted by the gains 
and the lines that are held. 

12. Use open columns in the newspapers for 
discussion of education and for reply to its 


critics. This is thought to be one of the most 


promising avenues of approach to the public 
for presenting the facts about education. 

13. Follow up such matters as balancing the 
budget and issue appropriate materials on the 
subject. If you know of research along this 
line, make it known to the national office and 
to John K. Norton. 

14. Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa should 
subscribe to and use the N. E. A. Research 
Service which is prepared primarily for edu- 
cational libraries. The cost is $25.00 per year. 
Some of the school-of-education libraries have 
the service now and a duplication would be 
unnecessary but the chapter should make it a 
point to use such material to keep abreast of 
the times. It has been suggested that each 
chapter allot 10 minutes on each program to 
a discussion of the recent additions to the 
service. 

15. Encourage study of Citizen’s Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education and chapter 
discussion of the items of the report. See The 
Phi Delta Kappan, February, 1933, pp. 153-155. 
Secure complete report from THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., at 25c. 

16. Study two volumes on Social Trends 
published by McGraw-Hill. This has been 
emphasized as very important in view of the 


need for a broader understanding of these 
trends by school people. 


III. 
Our PRESENT RESPONSIBILITY 


When the Executive Committee faced the 
need of determining our present responsibility 
in the light of the call to service, they first 
considered the financial condition of Phi Delta 
Kappa and then they sought to determine 
whether Phi Delta Kappa is in a position, as a 
fraternity, where it can render the kind of 
service needed. When they asked others in 
regard to the second question, they found this 
answer, in substance, on every hand, “Phi 
Delta Kappa is able and peculiarly fitted to 
render an important service to Education in 
this emergency and it should assume its full 
responsibility.” 

A study of the assets of the fraternity re- 
vealed a very healthy condition. The loss in 
membership fees has been very slight and the 
same is true of the initiation fees. The income 
of the fraternity has been but slightly im- 
paired. There promised to be an income for 
the current year slightly above the budget for 
the year. In addition, there is an anticipated 





SCHOOL CRISIS IN FOREIGN NATIONS 


salvage within the budget of a little over 
$1,000.00. The surplus funds of the fraternity, 
exclusive of the amounts allocated by the last 
National Council, now amounts to approxi- 
mately $18,000.00. This surplus represents 
the savings within the budget allowances for 
a period of years plus the receipts in excess of 
the budget totals for these years. 

The Executive Committee voted to set aside 
$1,000.00 from the budget of the current year 
as an emergency fund for the use of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
for publicity purposes and other immediate 
Two restrictions were placed upon 
the use of the fund. It is not to be used for 
traveling expenses. It is not to be used to 
subsidize students in research projects for the 
commission. 

In addition, the Executive Committee voted 
to issue a referendum to the chapters asking 
for the authority to draw upon the surplus 
funds of the fraternity to the extent of an ad- 
ditional $4,000.00 for the purpose of creating 
a contingency fund to be used by the Execu- 
tive Committee in such ways as may seem to 
be appropriate in meeting the present emer- 
gency in education. 

The immediate demands upon the contin- 
gency fund are for such services as the 
following: 

1. Preparation and supervision of an ex- 
hibit for the Chicago Century of Progress Ex- 
position to show to the millions of visitors the 
emergency which exists in education and to 
win support for the American system of free, 
tax-supported public schools. Exhibit space 
has been provided already. Offers of cooper- 
ation in immediate preparation of the exhibit 
are already in hand. It is imperative that 


needs. 


School Crisis More Severe in United 
States Than in Foreign Nations 


The depression appears to have affected 
education in the United States more than it 
has the schools of approximately 40 foreign 
countries, according to reports received in 
the Federal Office of Education by Dr. James 
F. Abel, chief of the foreign school systems 
division. 

The reports, from 15 Latin-American coun- 
tries, 14 European, 3 Asiatic, and 3 African 


mm. bulletin from the Office of Education, February 12, 
39 
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this work begin at once. The Fair opens at 
10:00 a.m., June 1, 1933. 

2. A direct mail broadcast of facts and pro- 
posals for action. This will involve postage, 
materials, and other incidental expense. This 
service was rated as a very important one by 
the Advisory Committee. It will be in coop- 
eration with the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. 

In addition to these immediate demands, 
there is the possibility of further cooperation 
with the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education and the possibility that other 
ways of serving Education may face the Exec- 
utive Committee. The release of such a 
sum as has been indicated will enable the 
Committee to proceed without embarrass- 
ment in meeting the full responsibility of Phi 
Delta Kappa in this emergency. 

Each Chapter is urged to organize the 
advisory-consulting committee referred to 
above (item 8) at once. In consultation with 
this committee, each chapter should proceed 
at once to carry out such recommendations 
noted above as may seem to be appropriate 
to the situation existing locally or within the 
state. 

The first and most important need at the 
moment is chapter action upon the request of 
the Executive Committee for the release of 
the contingency fund. 


ind * > * * 


This report and this statement of a call to 
service is made by your national officers with 
the expectation that you will give your im- 
mediate and whole-hearted support in this 
undertaking. 


countries, Newfoundland, the 9 provinces of 
Canada, New Zealand and the 6 States of 
Australia, answered a U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion inquiry as to the effect of the depression 
on school expenditures during the past five 
years, the general effect of the present crisis 
on education in comparison with the effect on 
other national activities, number of schools, 
size of classes, number of teachers, attend- 
ance on all levels of instruction, erection of 
new buildings or reconditioning of old ones. 


CANADA 


“Provinces of Canada are quite generally 
withholding school building programs and in 
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some cases reducing salaries,” the Federal 
Office of Education reveals, “but school at- 
tendance is increasing and educational ex- 
pansion has been slowed down, not halted. 
Education, less than other governmental ac- 
tivities, is suffering from budget retrench- 
ments.” No schools have been closed in the 
Province of Ontario; attendance has increas- 
ed and new buildings have been erected or 
old buildings improved, where conditions de- 
manded such action. 


MeExIco 


The National Government of Mexico, pro- 
viding about two-thirds of all the money 
spent for education in that country, “seems 
determined to carry on its educational renais- 
sance despite the depression,” according to 
Doctor Abel. The American consulate re- 
ports that “school expenditures from the 
national treasury have steadily increased 
since 1927.” Other branches of governmental 


activity have suffered more than education. 


ARGENTINA—PANAMA 


The 1933 budget for the National Board of 
Education of Argentina compares favorably 
with those for 1931 and 1932. Panama, how- 
ever, has increased the number of pupils per 
teacher, but also increased the number of 
teachers to care for a larger school attend- 
ance. A considerable sum has been spent in 
constructing modern school buildings and in 
repairing those in bad condition. 

“No special changes of importance have 
come in the educational situation in Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica and Haiti,” Dr. Abel 
indicates. “In Peru, El Salvador and Hon- 
duras the schools have suffered. Brazil’s 
revolution, Nicaragua’s civil war and earth- 
quake, and political disturbances in Cuba, 
more than the economic depression, have in- 
terrupted educational progress.” 


ALBANIA—ITALY 


“There is no period of depression in Al- 
bania” comes the cheerful statement. Italy 
is carrying on its expanding financial pro- 
gram, and education is receiving its share of 
the expenditure since it is the policy of the 
Government to reduce illiteracy. The num- 
ber of students, teachers and school buildings, 
has increased in Italy in the last few years. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The Irish Free State declares, “So far, edu- 
cation expenditure remains unaffected. The 


present national policy is one of economic 
self-development and of improved social 
services. Budget increases under these heads 
are offset by economies in other directions 
and by increased taxation. Education is at 
present seeing the fulfillment of a big re- 
form program begun by the Irish Govern- 
ment in 1922 and now nearing completion.” 

Small Ugro-Finnish countries of north- 
western Europe, the Office of Education 
foreign school systems division has learned, 
are all reducing their budgets. Funds for 
education in Estonia are yearly an increas- 
ingly higher per cent of the total expendi- 
tures, however. The decrease for schools is 
not unproportional in Latvia. Lithuania al- 
lots 14 per cent of its budget to education, and 
expects nothing more than temporary cur- 
tailment of its school expansion program. 
Education and social services have suffered 
unduly in Finland. 

Schools of Poland have been able to care 
for increasing attendance in face of lessened 
national appropriations. The situation in 
Spain is complicated by the establishment of 
the Republic and the closing of large num- 
bers of private sectarian schools. 


ENGLAND 

The depression caught England in the 
midst of an educational reorganization along 
the lines proposed in the Hadow Report. 
Teachers’ salaries were reduced 10 per cent 
and other reductions were compelled, but a 
recent review of the year 1932 shows that the 
education and school health services have 
held up well. Higher fees are proposed for 
secondary schools. 


FRANCE 
France, to the contrary, is planning to make 
all secondary schooling free of tuition, and 
even Morocco is holding education appro- 
priations at the level they have reached by 
steady increases in the past five years. 


JAPAN 

Coincident with the termination of the era 
of prosperity, Japan completed a_school- 
building program. Partly due to this, nation- 
al appropriations for education have de- 
creased. 

PALESTINE 

For the Government schools of Palestine, 

progress in all directions has been seriously 
(Continued on page 192) 





Self-Reliance in Education 
Robert T. Ross 


OMEWHERE in his incomparable essay 

on Self-Reliance, Emerson asserts that, 
“Society is everywhere in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its members. 
The virtue in most respects is conformity. It 
loves not realities and creators, but names 
and customs. . . . Whoso would be a man, 
must be a nonconformist.” This is a state- 
ment not to be taken lightly; a maxim appli- 
cable not only to individuals and societies, 
but to institutions as well. 

The “official” philosophy of our collegiate 
institutions is one of self-reliance. Catalogs, 
bulletins, and commencement addresses as- 
sure us that the student is “on his own.” 
Free, independent and self-reliant he may, 
and must, face the academic and intellectual 
world with courage and conviction, willing 
always to hear the truth, but reserving to 
himself the right to criticize, judge and dis- 
criminate. All this is in the catalogs. 

But the educational philosophy of the insti- 
tution can better be judged by its actions than 
by its pronouncements. The real and effect- 
ive philosophy of the college or university is 
to be found in its rules, its regulations, its 
activities, its attitudes and its behavior. The 
additive evidence from the various fields of 
academic endeavor points rather consistently 
to an underlying philosophy that is diamet- 
rically opposed to the official purposes. 

On the one hand we preach self-reliance— 
but we penalize the student who cuts our 
class whether he passes our examinations or 
not. In other words, the student may rely 
upon himself as long as he abides by our 
rules. Whence this restriction; this demand 
for obedience? Are our words so weighty 
and our opinions so precious that the student 
who fails to transcribe our dictums into his 
notebook commits a sin against society? Or 
are our consciences so pricked by the subtle 
realization of our own limitations that we 
must need inflate our egoes by demanding a 
respect for rule which we cannot expect for 
our subject? Or, really and essentially, are 
we persuaded of the philosophy of conform- 


By Robert T. Ross, Alpha Epsilon 264, Department 
of Psychology. Institute of Human Relations, Ya!e Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


ity? Let the catalogs, the bulletins, and the 
presidents talk of self-reliance, of freedom, of 
creative endeavor—the faculty knows that 
conformity is the rule. 

But perhaps we make too much of this mi- 
nor practice which is, after all, not universal. 
For we do confer honors, and keys, scholar- 
ships and prizes upon those who have shown 
themselves worthy of our commendation. 

If a student makes a sufficiently excellent 
academic record, he is elected to the honor 
society and graduated cum laude; if he makes 
a sufficiently poor record, his exit from col- 
lege is less impressive. But we do confer 
honors, and we do admit to a philosophy of 
self-reliance. It would appear, therefore, that 
we bestow honors upon self-reliant students. 

But do we not confer honors and prizes on 
the basis of grades? And what are grades 
but measures of the degree of conformity to 
what we, as teachers, think is important in 
our courses? We teach and we test. We 
evaluate tests by scoring the students’ con- 
formity with our ideas; and of those huge 
storehouses of student knowledge which we 
have not tapped, we refuse to take notice. 
We admit that our testing devices are poor 
and inadequate, but we insist that we must 
have some measure, however bad, of student 
proficiency—of student conformity. 

And as if this. were not bad enough, it be 
comes necessary to compare one teacher’s 
grades with another’s. One teacher gives 
problems, another gives objective examina- 
tions, another gives essay questions, and yet 
another gives an oral inquisition. To one the 
grade signifies the percentile of the class into 
which a given student falls, to another it indi- 
cates the degree of approach to a nebulous 
ideal, to another it means class rank, and to 
another it shows to what extent the student 
has taken advantage of class opportunities 
length of term papers, number of experiments 
performed, quality of recitations, and so on 
forever. 

Then, finally, these diverse measures are 
brought to our administrative offices. There 
they are added and divided, and handled with 
statistical magic to yield a final judgment of 
the student’s “seholarship.” In grammar 
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school we were taught that one cannot add 
horses and houses, oranges and oboes—but 
that was in grammar school, and in college 
we can add your grades and mine though they 
be more remote in internal characteristics 
than our town hall and the Taj Mahal. 

But surely the administrative offices are 
near the fountainhead of academic catalogs, 
bulletins and addresses. Certainly, here, we 
shall find official and effectual philosophies 
in deeper concert. 

Alas, it is not so. From this mess of sta- 
tistical pottage is brewed the “scholastic aver- 
age,” and if the student fail to conform by so 
much as the breadth of a single hair, to that 
standard which we have determined as “pass- 
ing,’ we choose to forget our invitation that 
he join our self-reliant community, and bid- 
ding him a hasty Godspeed, we return to our 
scholars. 

For there are among our students a certain 
number who have conformed so well to what 
we have deemed important, that even sta- 
tistical treatment cannot efface the traces of 
their conformity, so we award to them our 
academic honors. 

We read the lists of elections to honor so- 
cieties in the collegiate institutions with 
which we are familiar, and find there the 
names of the academic conformists; but lack- 
ing are the names of those men and women 
who, being intellectually creative and self- 
reliant, contributed much to the intellectual 
life of the collegiate community and pressed 
beyond the limits of academic confines, but 
failed to conform to attendance regulations 
and programs of intellectual regurgitation, so 
that, being self-reliant, they were, therefore, 
not scholars. 

We need not be blind to objections. Some 
insistence on the mastery of “minimum es- 
sentials” may be necessary, some guidance of 
benefit, some measuring devices efficacious. 
But over and above this modicum of neces- 
sity there is no need that our official and ef- 
fectual philosophies differ so radically. 

We are wont to think of intellectual cour- 
age as desirable; and rightly, I believe, we 
consider self-reliance as essential to this 
courage. It is necessary, therefore, that we 
recognize the self-contradictory philosophies 
under which we labor and admit that our 
system is such at present that we do nct re- 
ward self-reliance in education. If we allow 
our students to rely upon themselves, they 
cannot at the same time conform to our pre- 


conceived ideals. They will make mistakes, 
They will, we trust, eventually learn that 
their best interests lie in attending our 
classes, whereupon the correction of their ac- 
tivities is with themselves; or they might dis- 
cover that our classes are not worth attend. 
ing, a fact which we might well be called upon 
to face. 

We must see well to it that real scholarship 
is rewarded and not confuse in our own think- 
ing the difference between scholarship and 
conformity. Nor must we set up artificial 
barriers and arbitrarily decide that those 
who fail to clear the hurdle are academically 
unfit. 

In other words, we have allowed our edu- 
cational institutions to become merely insti- 
tutions, creatures of rules and regulations, 
demanding obedience and conformity. It is 
high time we again put the emphasis on our 
educational philosophy. We have an official 
philosophy born of high ideals and deep edu- 
cational insight. We must exchange our in- 
stitutions for education and our conformity 
for self-reliance. Then, perhaps, we may 
develop an official philosophy which is like- 
wise an effective philosophy. 





Facts About the High Schools 


More than one-fourth of all the 23,930 pub- 
lic high schools in America are located in five 
states: Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri 
and Illinois, the Federal Office of Education 
announced today in a report on public high 
schools for 1929-30. Texas high schools re- 
porting totalled 1,400; Ohio, 1,322; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,185; Missouri, 1,063; and _ Illinois, 
1,065. 

Fourteen other states recorded from 500 to 
1,000 public high schools as follows: 


Oklahoma 
North Carolina 
Indiana 


Mississippi 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Nebraska 
Georgia 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Larger than any other public high school in 
United States reporting to the Federal Office 
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SELECTED QUOTATIONS 


of Education was DeWitt Clinton High School 
(for boys) in New York City, with an enroll- 
ment of 10,059 in 1930. New Utrecht High 
School and James Madison High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with enrollments of 9,944 
and 8,711, respectively, were the next largest 
high schools reporting. Other enrollments 
greater than 5,000 pupils reported by public 
high schools (the average enrollment is 234) 
were: 
James Monroe H. S., New York City 
Carl Schurz H. S., Chicago, Ill 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S. (Commercial), 

New York City 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 
High School, Jamaica, New York City 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.... 6,970 
Girls Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.... 6,899 
Austin H. S., Chicago, Il 
High School, Richmond Hill, N. Y. C 
Newton High School, Elmhurst, New York 

City 
George Washington H. S., N. Y. C 
Washington Irving H. S., N. Y. C 
Stuyvesant High School, N. Y. C 
Julia Richman H. S., N. Y. C 
Evening H. S., of Commerce, San Francisco, 


Evander Childs H. S., N. Y. C 

Washington Irving Evening H. S., New York 
City 

Walton Jr.-Sr., H. S., New York City 

Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind 

Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Brooklyn H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 

J. Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, Il 

Lindblom H. S., Chicago, Ill 

Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, 
8 REA ORI 2 a Pe Orme aa 5,149 


Roosevelt H. S., Chicago, Il 
Albert G. Lane H. S., Chicago, Ill 

Many public high schools have large en- 
rollments, the Office of Education report in- 
dicates, but approximately 75 per cent of them 
enroll only 200 pupils or fewer. The major- 
ity of those register fewer than 100 pupils. 
America’s total enrollment in 1929-30 in all 
types of public high schools, records show, 
was 5,465,932. School enrollment of children 
15 to 18 was approximately 50 per cent of the 
total number of children of that age range 
recorded by the 1930 census. Two-thirds of 
this group attended regular high schools, 
while the other third went to reorganized 
high schools (the junior high school, junior- 
senior high school or the strictly senior high 
school). More than 71,000 were attending 
high schools offering only abbreviated 1, 2 
or 3-year courses of a regular 4-year high 
school program of studies, necessitating their 
attending another school to get additional 
work for graduation. 
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Public high schools graduated 591,719 
young men and young women in the year 
1929-30. Forty-six per cent of the graduates 
of city high schools were boys and 43.5 per 
cent of the graduates from rural schools were 
boys. Nearly half of the graduates continued 
their education the year after they left high 
school. 

Among other significant facts set forth in 
the Office of Education’s report of public high 
schools are: The percentage of boys attend- 
ing college has shown a decrease, and that of 
girls an increase from 1921 to 1929: the num- 
ber of public high school teachers has in- 
creased 115,652 in a decade; 1,382 high school 
pupils of every 10,000 had an opportunity in 
1930 to attend a public high school for more 
than 190 days; and 6,013 high school libraries 
were reported in 1930. 
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Whatever may be the exigencies, whatever may 
be the reasons for drastic reductions in appropria- 
tions, one thing must not happen. There must be 
no curtailment of educational facilities. The 
school systems for the education of our children 
in every state must be kept up to 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency. A state can afford to lose time on the 
construction of a road, a bridge, or a building 
and by speeding up construction at a later time 
possibly catch up, but education must be 
continuous. 

—Alfred E. Smith, in Philadelphia Record 


In times like these, invest in boys and girls. 
Men talk about buying stock at the bottom. 
When you invest in a boy or girl you are always 
buying at the bottom. You are sure that the 
youngster is going up, and there is no telling how 
far. I invite every man and woman in America 
to take a flyer in Childhood Preferred. I predict 
a great future for this security. It has investment 
merit combined with the most speculative pos- 
sibilities. You are sure to get a man or woman; 
you may get a great man or a great woman. 

—Bruce Barton, in The Oklahoma Teacher 


Governments in their search for savings must 
discriminate between the essentials and non- 
essentials. We owe it to our country that there 
should be no impairment of education, no curtail- 
ment of the schools. They bring respect and love 
of our institutions. Every essential of good citi- 
zenship should be so taught that the youth of the 
country will leave school with as much disgust 
for the public official who betrays his trust as for 
the thief or robber. 

—Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 





Abel James McAllister 


BEL James McAllister was born in a log 

cabin in Kansas, March 1, 1875. He 
passed away very suddenly at the door of his 
office in Chicago, December 10, 1932. This 
span of slightly more than fifty-seven years 
measures an abundant life—rich but all too 
short. 

“Mac,” as he was affectionately known, re- 
ceived his formal training in the Salina Nor- 
mal Academy, Kansas Wesleyan University 
and the University of Kansas. He held a fel- 
lowship at the last-named institution. A 
large part of his early life was devoted to 
work in the public schools. He served as 
teacher, principal of grade and high schools, 
and city superintendent. After locating in 
Chicago, he served on the staff of Loyola Uni- 
versity for one term, holding the rank of pro- 
fessor. These experiences colored his life 
and his thinking and he, in the truest sense of 
the word, was an educator. For the last 
twenty years, he had been connected with the 
World Book Company. At the time of his 
death he was Western Manager, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Field Editor. 

McAllister was a man of many interests and 
activities. His affiliations were numerous and 
included, in addition to his church, Morgan 
Park Lodge, A. F. & A. M., America Chapter, 
R. A. M., Englewood Commandery, Morgan 
Park Chapter, O. E. S., State Lodge, Knights 
of Pythias, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Euclid Hills Country 
Club and the Hamilton Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the South 
Central Association and had just previous to 
his death been appointed a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Greater Chicago 
Traffic and Safety Commission. 

He was the author of the “McAllister Loose 
Leaf Record System” for public and Bible 
schools, and senior author of the McAllister- 
Otis “Child Accounting System” and “Child 
Accounting Practice.” He was also the orig- 
inator of experimental editions of textbooks. 

While attending the University of Kansas, 


By Lewis W. Williams, Pi 44; National Vice-President, 


1920-1924; National President, 1924-1928; National His- 
torian, 1928-1932; Secretary of Appointments Commit- 
tee, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Mr. McAllister became one of the charter 
members of Kappa chapter of Phi Delt, 
Kappa. Almost immediately began a sery. 
ice to the fraternity, unequalled by any one 
member, living or dead. Very few of ys 
have any adequate conception of the nature 
and extent of his contribution to our organi- 
zation. The most outstanding features of ij 
are the founding and editing for a period of 
ten years, of the national magazine—The Ph; 
Delta Kappan—the organizing and centraliz. 
ing of the records of the fraternity during a 
four-year term as National Secretary, and a 
similar work during a two-year term as Na. 
tional Treasurer. Of the time consumed, the 
energy expended, the sacrifices made and the 
money spent—all for Phi Delta Kappa and 
freely given—who can speak? Would that 
each of us could catch a vision of the spirit 
which led him on! 

Though some sentiment had at times been 
expressed for a national magazine, it re- 
mained for the pioneer spirit of McAllister to 
take the initiative. Accordingly in February, 
1914, he published the first issue of “Phi Delta 
Kappa Inter-Chapter News Letter” as an il. 
lustration of what might be accomplished. It 
was done solely on his own responsibility and 
with no obligation to the fraternity. Learn 
ing that the Sixth National Council, to whom 
had been given the responsibility of a decision 
concerning a national magazine, had no rec- 
ommendation to make, he wired as follows: 
“Will publish national news letter, assuming 
all responsibility for four numbers yearly, if 
National Council will make it official national 
magazine for one year from date. Will issue 
first number about November first.” The 
proposition, after some agreement on details, 
was accepted. The Executive Committee was 
to serve as an editorial board but McAllister 
was to serve as managing editor, have charge 
of the printing and publishing, and assume al 
financial responsibility. The first issue was 
published in November, 1915. Though not: 
financial success, so much genuine interest 
was aroused that the next National Council 
unanimously supported the idea as a per 
manent feature. Much of difficulty remained 
for the editor during the next six or sevel 
years. However, his indomitable spirit pre 
vailed and the magazine today is a fitting 
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monument to his memory. His first editorial 
and one from the last issue of the first year of 
the magazine give an insight into that spirit 
and faith. 

“In the position with which we have been 
honored, our motto shall be, ‘Phi Delta 
Kappa First.’ We are here to serve you; 
here to make it easier for every chapter and 
every member to assist and be assisted in 
problems of research; in the splendid oppor- 
tunities for service; 
and in developing 
and recognizing 
leadership. If our 
venture should not 
prove the financial 
success that we 
hope, somehow we 
feel that our efforts 
are going to be jus- 
tified in a much 
higher sense, by the 
knowledge of serv- 
ices rendered a 
worthy cause.” 

+ +2 

“This number 
closes the first year 
for the National 
Magazine. The 
year has been an 
interesting one for 
the venture. We 
must confess that 
on the twentieth of 
last February we 
were about to ‘give 
up the ship.’ For 
that was the date of 
going to press; yet 
only fourteen had 
responded with 
their subscriptions. 
We had always had 
confidence in the enterprise, for we believed 
that there was among us all an evident need 
for a closer acquaintance, such an intimate 
acquaintance as only a national periodical 
could bring. But on the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary we had nothing upon which to go to 
press but faith, However, our faith had 
dwindled to such a point that we did not care 
to risk it in the hands of the printer. Instead, 
we invested it, along with eighteen plunks, 
sending out a little postal to all members 
everywhere whose names we had. It grew. 


ABEL JAMES MCALLISTER 


The brothers began to respond, and, they are 
still coming.” 

Brother McAllister was elected National 
Secretary at the Eighth National Council. 
One of the most significant actions of that 
Council was the consolidating of the offices of 
Secretary and Managing Editor of the maga- 
zine together with the taking over of that part 
of the Historian’s duties dealing with the 
keeping and compiling of the membership 
records. Little was 
it realized what a 
task that was to be. 
However, it was 
undertaken with 
the same spirit and 
devotion which 
characterized the 
launching of the 
magazine. In this 
he was ably assist- 
ed by Mrs. McAl 
lister who also lit 
erally gave hours 
and days of service 
to this important 
work. Not only 
that, their home ac 
tually harbored the 
office for a major 
portion of the time. 
Even some of us 
who at times gave 
limited assistance, 
were royally enter 
tained in the home 
at no expense to the 
fraternity. Criti 
cized often because 
of his insistence 
that things be done 
correctly and rec 
ords kept properly, 
he kept on and 
turned over to his successor a set of records 
and a system which have been of great value 
A quotation from his report as National Sec 
retary to the Tenth National Council reveals 
the purpose that led him on. 

“We have undertaken to keep the office 
separate and distinct from any outside influ 
ence and when we pass it on to our successor, 
God being our guide, it shall be passed on, as 
now, clean and white as a lambskin, with not 


even a personal recollection of ill against any 


member in our whole Fraternity 
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“Our guiding star has always been ‘Phi 
Delta Kappa First’ and we trust that it shall 
continue to be the guiding star for successors 
to this post of honor as time goes on.” 

Fortunately his work received recognition 
and appreciation. Brother J. David Houser 
voiced this admirably in the National History 
of the Fraternity. 

“Even superlatives seem inadequate testi- 
mony to the value and significance of Brother 
Abel J. McAllister’s service to Phi Delta 
Kappa. For what are words to measure the 
loyal devotion of a man who has been willing 
to sacrifice not only all personal comfort and 
leisure but even physical health for the Fra- 
ternity? From the time when Brother McAl- 
lister conceived, and on his own initiative 
launched, the first national magazine to the 
last year when, under a burden large enough 
for three, he almost succumbed to the pres- 
sure of the secretarial work, Phi Delta Kappa 
has been to him something as large as life it- 
self. None except perhaps Mrs. McAllister, 
who has aided so splendidly in these efforts, 
can know the extent of his sacrificial devo- 
tion. His idealism is of that type that demands 
incessant activity as its expression. Happily 


his service is widely known to the fraternity, 
deeply appreciated and was recognized in 
formal fashion by the 1923 Council. His spirit 
and work will be exemplars for all future 
secretaries.” 


Brother McAllister’s work as National 
Treasurer, though covering but two years, 
was characterized by the same desire to serve 
Phi Delta Kappa. He was mainly instru- 
mental in perfecting the forms now used for 
handling the finances of the fraternity. Here 
as in the other service, his main purpose seem- 
ed to be that nothing but the best was good 
enough for Phi Delta Kappa. 

Research, Service, Leadership—the three 
great ideals of our organization. Did not 
Brother McAllister personify these in a pecu- 
liarly happy way? What was his secret? We 
know he was a man of personal charm, of the 
highest personal integrity, an idealist with 
faith to believe and courage to dare but with 
determination to achieve. Always kind, his 
friends were legion. Thus he believed and 
lived our ideals. We can honor his memory 
by rallying to the cause of Education in this 
crisis hour, in the same spirit and devotion 
which was evident throughout all of his 
service to Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Summer Meetings in Chicago 


One of the last service contributions of 
Brother McAllister to Phi Delta Kappa was 
to make all arrangements for the summer 
meeting of the fraternity in connection with 
the meeting of the N. E. A. It was through 
his good offices that very attractive arrange- 
ments were made for the dinner and meeting 
place at the Hamilton Club, 20 South Dear- 
born, Chicago. Ample accommodations wil] 
be provided and the dinner charge will be 
nominal, only $1.25. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd will be the speaker of 
the occasion. His topic will be, “A Century 
of Progress in Education.” 

It is not too early for those who plan to 
attend the summer meeting of the N. E. A. to 
reserve the date and the hour for this Phi 
Delta Kappa dinner program now. The date 
is July 5, 1933, the hour 5:45 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

Another meeting which will be attractive 
to members of Phi Delta Kappa is that of the 
A. A. A. S. which will be held in Chicago dur- 
ing the week preceding the N. E. A. meetings, 
Section Q (Education) will have its programs 
on Friday and Saturday, June 30 and July 1. 
There will be an unusually interesting pro- 
gram which will be announced in detail in the 
June issue of The Phi Delta Kappan. Our 
fraternity as an affiliated member of Sec- 
tion Q of the A. A. A. S. is participating in 
the arrangements for the program. 

From June 1 to October 31, A Century of 
Progress, commonly known as The World's 
Fair, celebrating the Chicago centennial, will 
be in fullsway. Those who attend either one 
of the meetings noted above will wish to re- 
serve some additional time in Chicago for the 
express purpose of seeing the Fair. 

It is important that hotel reservations be 
made well in advance if you, as a Chicago 
visitor, wish to be assured of satisfactory ac- 
commodations. A word to the wise should be 
sufficient. 

Members are cordially invited to visit the 
national office of Phi Delta Kappa and to 
command the office for such service as it may 
be able to render. The office is conveniently 
located four blocks west of the 63rd street 
station of the Illinois Central and one block 
east of the University station of the Jackson 
Park Elevated. The address is 1180 East 
63rd Street, corner of 63rd Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue. 





Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education 


John K. Norton 


HE emergency in education has now be- 

come sufficiently serious for its national 
character to be clearly recognized. Boards 
of education and school superintendents are 
under terrific pressure. On the one hand 
there is a demand for increased service and 
on the other for reduced costs. Educators 
are beginning to realize that they must rise 
to a new level of dynamic leadership or see 
the schools crippled in the mad rush to bal- 
ance budgets. 

Teachers who had been going along in the 
daily routine with little consciousness of the 
relation of their schools to the larger forces 
outside are now coming to realize that they 
cannot take the school for granted; that they 
cannot work in isolation; that they must es- 
tablish effective cooperation among them- 
and between the schools and the 
homes. Taxpayers now recognize that the 
system of public finance is in a state of col- 
lapse; that our methods of taxation are in 
serious need of readjustment; that unless 
such readjustments are made schools and 
government will break down. Tens of thou- 
sands of children now have no educational 
opportunities at all. The educational oppor- 
tunities of millions of others have been seri- 
ously reduced, and there is hardly a school 
system in the nation where progress is not 
retarded at the very time when the national 
well being depends on improvements in edu- 
cation. 

This crisis is clearly a task of the country 
as a whole and of the citizenship as a whole. 
It cannot be solved by a single community or 
by asingle group. It requires that the entire 
resources of the nation wherever they are 
shall be mobilized to protect the vitality, the 
growth, and the character of children wher- 
ever they are. This is no easy task. It can- 
not be accomplished in a week or a month or 
even a year. It will require sustained effort 
over a period of years. 


By John K. Norton, Delta 87, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Chairman 
of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa 
tion 


selves 


In order that there may be a solid founda- 
tion of aggressive professional leadership to 
meet the needs of this emergency, Milton C. 
Potter, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and Joseph Rosier, president of 
the National Education Association, early in 
January joined in appointing an emergency 
commission to consider and suggest remedies 
concerning the most trying difficulties 
financial and otherwise, now confronting the 
schools. 

Members of the Commission are: John K. 
Norton, chairman, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for- 
merly director of the Research Division of 
the N. E. A.; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chicago 
Public Schools, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A.; J. B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Sidney Hall, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Vir- 
ginia; and the following city school superin- 
tendents, A. L. Threlkeld, Denver; David E. 
Weglein, Baltimore; and Herbert S. Weet, 
Rochester. 

The Commission held its first meeting at 
Cleveland, January 28, and outlined a pro- 
gram of action which was presented to the 
Department of Superintendence and the Na- 
tional Education Association at the Minne- 
apolis convention the last week in February. 
This commission will act as a board of strat- 
egy for the profession throughout the period 
of the emergency. Among the projects which 
it will sponsor are: 

(1) Provision for a comprehensive analysis 
and appraisal of the groups and agencies such as 
national magazines, newspaper syndicates, and 
national organizations which exercise important 
influence in determining public policy. 

(2) Definition of the current issues concerning 
the scope and composition of educational offer- 
ings at public expense. 

(3) A continuing survey of the effects of re 
trenchments in education resulting from the de- 
pression. 

(4) ‘The coordination of carefully planned pro- 


grams of educational interpretation in com- 
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munity, state and nation designed to keep the 
public informed of the situation in the public 
schools. 

(5) Organization of a united drive by all lay 
and educational forces interested in the welfare 
of children to the end that conditions growing 
out of the depression shall not deny proper educa- 
tional opportunities to the generation now in 
school. 


In carrying out these projects, the Commis- 
sion seeks the advice of a large number of 
consultants chosen because of their positions 
of educational leadership, and representative 
of every section of the nation. These consult- 
ants will be called into regional conferences 
held at convenient meeting places throughout 
the United States. The Commission expects 
to mobilize the public welfare forces of the 
nation in defense of the schools before the 
opening date of the seventy-first annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
held in Chicago, July 1-7. At this time the 
entire profession will be asked to enlist 
actively in the work. Educational leaders 
everywhere can be of immediate assistance to 
the Commission. They may participate in a 
pooling of strength and a unity of action 
never yet attained by teachers. They may 
encourage every teacher to enroll in an active 
professional organization and be ready for 
service upon notice. The Commission as it is 
cannot obtain results without the cooperation 
of all who are engaged in education. This is 
a task for a million teachers. The Commis- 
sion asks every member of Phi Delta Kappa 
to assist in bringing about this concerted 
action. 





Excerpts From the Report of the 
Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education 


HE Commission is organizing so as to be 

able to exert the full force of the million 
members of the teaching profession, and of 
the many millions of parents and citizens in- 
terested in preserving the idea of free public 
education, and of making that idea increas- 
ingly articulate in improved schools and col- 
leges. It will not shrink from taking the of- 
fensive, in cases where that seems the thing 
todo. It will not forget that it is representing 


These notes are prepared by Belmont Farley, Gamma 
145, Assistant Director, Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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a profession. It will not hesitate to use prae- 
tical methods to make the influence of the 
profession felt. We have been meek long 
enough. The time has come to go out against 
those who, because of selfishness or ignor- 
ance, or both, would make children the vic- 
tims of the depression. 

The Commission is taking the initiative jp 
dealing with certain educational problems 
of common concern to all, which can be most 
effectively dealt with on a national basis. | 
recognizes clearly, however, that its program 
will be most influential and helpful if it 
works in close cooperation with, and thru, the 
school systems and educational organizations 
of the various states and localities. It wil] 
profit from the effective work which is al- 
ready being done by these agencies, will seek 
to pool their experience, and to develop plans 
for united action. 

We will call upon those in all ranks of the 
profession for advice and counsel as we pro- 
ceed. We will need their aggressive support 
and will expect to have it in carrying out 
action decided upon. 

It was decided that instead of shrinking 
from the attacks which are being made upon 
public education, we should meet its chal- 
lengers on their own grounds. Accordingly 
a project is being organized whereby the pub- 
lic in general will be encouraged to give 
answers to the questions which are being 
raised concerning the purposes and scope of 
public education. For example, do the par- 
ents of this nation want, or do they not want, 
free public high schools? Does the principle 
still hold that every child shall be provided 
the particular opportunities which are re- 
quired in order that he may develop such tal- 
ent as he may possess? We will seek man- 
dates from the rank and file of parents and of 
citizens on questions such as these. 

In another project, we are seeking to gain 
an accurate appraisal of the methods which 
are being used by the schools in dealing with 
the difficulties which have resulted from the 
depression. A collection of bulletins and 
publicity materials issued by schools with de- 
pression problems in mind have been assem- 
bled from all over the nation. 

A survey has been made of the national or- 
ganizations, publications and other agencies 
which are exercising influence, or which 
might exercise influence, on the development 
of education. We expect to know more ac- 
curately who is for, and who is against, free 
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COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION DROPS 


public education, and why. We will use the 
information gained on these questions. 

We are giving particular attention to the 
matter of educational publicity. Many states 
and localities are now doing excellent work 
in this field, as the exhibit already mentioned 
clearly reveals. But there are some places 
where the contact of the school with the pub- 
lic needs to be placed on a more effective 
besis. We are now developing and will wide- 
ly disseminate material designed to assist in 
bringing this about in all areas—local, state 
and national. 

The commission is immediately seeking the 
advice, aid, and aggressive support of all or- 
ganized groups of the profession. We have 
developed plans to get in closer touch with 
many of our national and state organizations 
through a series of regional conferences, to 
which the executive heads of these organi- 
zations will be invited. 

The teachers stand ready to join with in- 
dustrial, financial, and political leaders, and 
with all other groups, in carrying forward 
any sound program for economic reconstruc- 
tion. They will oppose with every resource 
at their command, both as citizens and as 
teachers, the effort of any selfish group to 
create a peasant class in the United States. 





Per Capita Cost of Public Education 
Drops 22 Per Cent 


How schools are cooperating in reducing 
costs of public education is disclosed in re- 
ports reaching the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 

Estimates based on data supplied for a 
special 1932-33 study indicate that the cost of 
education per child per day in school has 
been cut 14 cents since 1929-30. This means 
a decrease in per capita cost of 22 per cent in 
three years. 

In 1930 the average cost per child per day 
of educating a child in the public elementary 
and high schools was 62.8 cents. In 1933 it is 
estimated the figure will be 48.7 cents. Fed- 
eral Office of Education statisticians have 
reason to believe that when final data are in, 
the resultant average may be even less than 
48.7 cents. 

Of the 62.8 cents spent daily in 1930 on each 


—_—_. 


on bulletin from the Office of Education, February 2, 
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child, 12.6 cents went into new buildings and 
equipment and other improvemenis. Only 
50.2 cents went into current expense, that is, 
teachers’ salaries, books, coal, repairs, etc. 

Of the 48.7 cents being spent each day this 
year, 4 cents go into buildings and improve- 
ments; 44.7 cents into salaries, supplies and 
other current expense. 

Comparison of data for other years shows 
that the decrease in 1933 is carrying per 
capita costs for public education to a level 
lower than any year since 1922. The average 
daily cost of educating a child in 1922 was 
51.1; in 1920 it was 38.9 cents per child. 

The comparative figures do not disclose the 
full extent of public education’s reduction in 
costs. The figures do not take into considera- 
tion the increased proportion of high school 
pupils in the public school population. Since 
high school pupils cost about twice as much to 
educate as elementary school children, any 
change in the proportion has a profound ef- 
fect on the expense of the school’s undertak- 
ing. 

In 1920, when the average per capita cost of 
public education was 38.9 cents, only 10 per 
cent of the school enrollments were high 
school pupils. In 1930 this proportion had 
risen to 17 per cent, and it is undoubtedly 
higher now—perhaps twice as high as it was 
in 1920. 

This means that while the per capita cost 
for 1933 (48.7 cents) is 10 cents more than 
for 1920 (38.9) part of this increase is due to 
the greater percentage of high school pupils 
in the schools. 


Cost In Cents Per Day 1n ScHoou Per Pupi. 
IN AVERAGE DaILy ATTENDANCE 
(For Public Elementary and Secondary Education) 


Estimate 
1933 


Item 1920 1930 


90.2 44.7 
12.6 4.0 


Current expense 33.0 
Capital outlay 5.9 


Total 38.9 


48.7 __ 


62.8 








The Executive Secretary is authorized by 
the Executive Committee to extend the privi- 
leges of good standing in the national organi- 
zation for the 25th fiscal year (1933-1934) to 
those who are unemployed, upon application 
on blank provided by the national office. 














The Office of Education 


OMMISSIONER COOPER and his staff 

have doubled their efforts to help the 
educational institutions through the economic 
crisis. Furthermore, they seek for these in- 
stitutions the lessons from the present situa- 
tion so that the crisis will not have been in 
vain educationally. The School Life and 
many projects completed and undertaken, 
since the February issue of Phi Delta Kappan 
went to press, pertain to the crisis. 

“Some Effects of the Economic Situation on 
City Schools,” Circular No. 79, by W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh and E. M. Foster, reports on reduc- 
ed assessments and lowered tax rates, changes 
in budgets for current expenses, teachers’ 
salaries and other adjustments to meet the 
present situation. Curtailments and elimina- 
tions of the subjects in 1095 school systems 
were: physical education, 81; music, 78; 
manual training, 73; home economics, 72; art, 
49; foreign language, 10; all others, 46. The 
services eliminated or curtailed were: kin- 
dergarten, 85; classes for handicapped chil- 
dren, 85; night schools, 59; summer schools, 
26; continuation schools, 15; and Americani- 
zation, 14. 

Companion reports on education and the 
economic crisis are: “Effect of the Depression 
on Rural Schools,” by W. H. Gaumnitz, “What 
the Colleges and Universities are Doing to 
Help Maintain the Morale of the Unem- 
ployed,” and “School Crisis More Severe in 
United States Than in Foreign Nations.” 
Another phase of the crisis is discussed in the 
April issue of School Life by J. O. Malott in 
“Education for Economic Citizenship.” He 
believes the crisis should cause the schools to 
emphasize not only economic literacy and 
guidance, but also economic judgment and 
citizenship. The schools should provide in- 
struction regarding the business problems of 
the individual and of the home, the major 
economic and business problems of the com- 
munity and of the nation, and regarding our 
economic organization. 

The report of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education to be known as Bulletin 
1932, No. 17, will be issued in 28 monographs. 
Five of the monographs ready for distribution 
now are: No. 17, The Secondary-School Li- 


These notes are prepared by J. O. Malott, Beta 634, 
Specialist in Commercial Education in the United 
States Office of Education. 


brary; No. 20, Instruction in English; No, 22, 
Instruction in Science; No. 23, Instruction jp 
Mathematics; and No. 25, Instruction in My. 
sic and Art. Each of the above bulletins can 
be purchased for 10 cents from the Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. “Se. 
lected Bibliography on the Education of 
Teachers,” Bulletin 1933, No. 10, Vol. 1, is the 
first of the series released on the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers. It can 
be purchased for 15 cents from the Govern. 
ment Printing Office. 





Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast 


at Kansas City 


A group of eleven Phi Delta Kappa men 
who were in attendance at the meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges at 
Kansas City, Missouri, recently, met for 
breakfast as a Phi Delta Kappa group. A re- 
port of the meeting supplied by Brother H. B, 
Wyman, Dean, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, indicates a great deal of in- 
terest in the meeting. Plans have been made 
for an annual meeting at the time and place 
of the sessions of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Brother Wyman writes 
as follows: “There are a great many Phi 
Delta Kappans in Junior College work, and! 
believe: the fraternity should play a prom- 
inent part in this very rapidly developing 
field of higher education.” 





School Crisis More Severe in United 


States Than in Foreign Nations 
(Continued from page 182) 


checked, especially buildings and equipment, 
while schools of the Jewish agency have suf- 
fered greatly. 


AUSTRALIA 


School building has about stopped and 
teachers’ salaries have been reduced in Aus- 
tralia. Expenditures for education and social 
services were cut in New Zealand, but build- 
ing and maintenance charges have been kept 
to a minimum and all public schools are in 
operation. Very few private schools have 
been closed in this country. 
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A Form Book For Tuesis Writinc. William 
G. Campbell. Published by the author, 
University of Southern California, 1933. 
82 pp. 

The majority of thesis and term-paper 
writers have great difficulty in locating com- 
plete directions and examples for the writing 
of their manuscripts. In this book, the author 
has attempted to gather together all neces- 
sary information pertaining to typed mate- 
rial, and it has been presented with a suf- 
ficient number of samples to make the work 
easy to understand. 

This manual is in no wise a revision of any- 
thing previously published, but it is new 
from cover to cover, and it is as complete as 
itis new. In so far as it was possible to do so, 
every phase of the problem of presenting 
ideas in typed form has been touched upon. 

The first section deals with matters pertain- 
ing to these in general. The second section 
outlines the format of the thesis, explaining 
every part in detail. The third and most im- 
portant section is entitled “References to 
Sources.” Every point mentioned is treated 
exhaustively, and numerous examples are 
given to illustrate each item. The problem of 
presenting illustrative and tabular material is 
discussed in the fourth section. Complete 
directions for preparing all kinds of illustra- 
tions are given. 

An entirely new type of material is con- 
tained in the fifth section, which is devoted to 
“Typing Aids.” Numerous helpful hints for 
typists and writers of theses are detailed in 
this portion of the book. The final section is 
devoted to “Matters of Style.” This section 
should prove to be of value to all writers, ir- 
respective of previous experience. 

The sample pages, twenty-three of them, in 
typewriter type, come at the end. These 
pages contain models of the following kinds: 
thesis pages, tables of all kinds, a Table of 
Contents, a List of Figures, a List of Tables, 
title pages, and other helpful material. No 
effort or expense has been spared to make 
this manual as useful to the writer as it 
could possibly be.—William G. Campbell, 
Alpha Epsilon 176. 


EpucaTIon aS GumpaANce. John M. Brewer. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, 1932. 
668 pages. 


My purpose in writing this book is to set 
forth a synthesis of education defined as guid- 
ance. The volume begins with the point of 
view that the only genuine curriculum worthy 
of teaching in schools and colleges is the task 
of living, and that all knowledge and ideals, if 
and when they are the subject matter of in- 
struction, should be made to bear upon the 
normal activities of the pupils. After this in- 
troductory statement, the alleged aims of edu- 
cation are examined and followed by a chap- 
ter on the needs of guidance and another on 
curriculum making and methods. Subse- 
quent chapters undertake to analyze and pro- 
pose plans for the several phases of life activ- 
ity, following roughly the statement in the 
pamphlet, Cardinal Principles. There are 
two chapters each on educational guidance, 
citizenship, and vocational guidance, and one 
each on home membership, leisure, personal 
well-being, and religion. Ethics, cooperation, 
and mental hygiene are also treated, followed 
by some observations on the use of tests and 
the administration of guidance. The book 
concludes with suggestions for its use. 

The proposals may be set forth in brief as 
follows. The present curriculum of studies, 
including history, science, mathematics, and 
the rest, are largely invalid, and must be com- 
pletely revised or set aside and supplanted by 
subject matter concerned with the theory and 
practice of various kinds of living. The latter 
alternative is the more direct and sensible. 
Consequently, there must be provided in 
every school and college a great amount of 
actual living, with counselors and sponsors to 
give these activities the needed friendly su- 
pervision. Then, based upon these activities 
and growing out of them, must be inaugurated 
classes for exposition and discussion concern- 
ing the within-school and outside activities of 
the pupils. Moreover, since individual dif- 
ferences and applications require considera 
tion, counselors must be appointed and charg 
ed with responsibility for individual confer- 
ences on matters of moral and on important 
decisions. 
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Sir John Adams has permitted me to quote 
him as follows: “I am convinced that schools 
and colleges will take up your book enthusi- 
astically. For myself, I shall certainly recom- 
mend it wherever I go.”—John M. Brewer, 
Iota 53. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY OF EDUCATION. 
(Revised Edition.) Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
revised by Walter Crosby Eells. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933, 532 pages. 


The original edition of this widely used 
textbook was published in 1925. So rapidly 
have conditions changed in the educational 
world that many of the data in it have become 
obsolete and actual classroom experience has 
suggested certain desirable modifications in 
arrangement and emphasis. 

Changes were so extensive that the entire 
volume has been reset. The latest available 
information from the 1930 Federal census and 
from the most recent reports of the Office of 
Education and of the National Education As- 
sociation have been incorporated. Two new 
chapters have been added, one on the “Physi- 
cal Welfare of the School Child,” and one on 
“Education of Special Classes.” New mate- 
rials have been added in the chapters on “The 
Work and Training of the Teacher,” and on 
“College and University Education.” 

On the other hand there has been consider- 
able elimination in order to reduce somewhat 
the relative space given to some of the ad- 
ministrative aspects of education. The two 
chapters in the original edition, “The Organi- 
zation of Education in the United States” and 
“Our Schools, Both State and Local Institu- 
tions,” have been combined and condensed 
into a single chapter, “The Organization of 
Education.” Similarly the two chapters, 
“The Problem of the Rural Child” and “Rural 
School Reorganization” have been combined 
in a single chapter. In spite of these conden- 
sations the new edition contains 56 more 
pages than the original edition. 

It was a privilege for the reviser to use the 
original edition as a textbook for several 
years in his classes at Stanford University. 
It has been even more a privilege to have 
the responsibility of making it a still bet- 
ter volume for continued classroom use. 
There is a special fitness, too, in its publi- 
cation in the year in which the original author 
retires from active service as Dean of the 
School of Education of Stanford University 
after thirty-five years of noteworthy service 
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to American Education——Walter Crosby 


Eells, Delta 361. 


GIFTS TO THE Pusiic ScHoots. W. R. Odell, 
Published by W. R. Odell, 525 West 120 
Street, New York City, 1932. 131 pages. 


This study undertook to determine the ex- 
tent to which gifts have been made to the 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States, to determine the effect of 
substantial donations upon the local com- 
munity attitude toward subsequent school 
support, and to present criteria by which 
prospective donors as well as school adminis- 
trative officials may judge the desirability of 
donations for public school purposes. 

Donations for the public schools have been 
quite numerous as is evidenced by the thirty- 
seven-page list of gifts which were discovered 
and included in Appendix A. What is more 
to the point, however, is the opinion which is 
held by many that the amount of revenue 
from this source could be immensely in- 
creased if school authorities made any se- 
rious attempt to secure it. 

Case studies of thirteen outstanding sub- 
stantial donations to the public schools are 
presented. The communities studied in this 
manner included Naugatuck, Connecticut; 
Norwich, Connecticut; Town of Thompson, 
Connecticut; Westport, Connecticut; Town of 
Winchester, Connecticut; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Port Deposit, Maryland; Muskegon, 
Michigan; Saginaw, Michigan; Greenfield, 
Ohio; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Bristol, Rhode 
Island; and Winchester, Virginia. The case 
studies form the basis upon which the list of 
criteria for evaluating donations to the pub- 
lic schools was constructed. 

The book, based as it is upon a study of the 
school systems which have received the out- 
standing donations which have been made, 
will have considerable practical value in 
guiding school administrators with respect to 
this problem.—W. R. Odell, Beta 1184. 


Tue Great TrecHNoLoGy: Social Chaos and 
the Public Mind. Harold Rugg. Published 
by The John Day Company, 1933. 303 
pages. 

When I returned from the Far East, in the 
late summer of 1932, I was confronted with a 
country in chaos. Everywhere in the United 
States thinking people were anxiously ques- 
tioning the economic-social situation. What 
was going to happen? 





AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


Before social reconstruction could be 
brought about, it seemed to me, the bewil- 
dered people must build an understanding of 
the tangled economic and psychological fac- 
tors that had brought about the recurring 
“jams” in our modern society and had led to 
the present crisis. To the task of preparing a 
synthesis of these factors, therefore, I applied 
myself. That synthesis has resulted in my 
book: The Great Technology. 

From the documentation of the economic 
and psychological factors appeared one out- 
standing idea: a new epoch is being ushered 
in by the Second Industrial Revolution. This 
new epoch might easily become what I have 
called the Great Technology, in which man 
could be freed from economic insecurity and 
a great culture would emerge. 

But what pathway would lead to the Great 
Technology? Turning to this question, I re- 
viewed various pathways to tomorrow. 
Which one will the United States take? Will 
it choose rudderless, drifting inaction; emo- 
tional assertion of class rights with some de- 
gree of design; or scientifically designed re- 
construction of society? Only the latter, it 
seemed, would lead to the Great Technology. 

So I became convinced that a scientifically 
designed society can become a reality only 
when the people understand the complex, 
interdependent world society of today. My 
thesis is that this understanding can be 
achieved only through education—not only 
education of youth, but also through long- 
continuing adult education. 

Thus this book aims to show the inter- 
related factors which have brought about the 
present crisis, emphasizes the importance of 
education, and suggests programs of action 
which would begin the task of social recon- 
struction. For me it has been a real adven- 
ture in understanding.—Harold Rugg, Pi 14. 


YoutH AND His Couziece Career: A Discus- 
sion of College Problems From the View- 
point of the High School Graduate and the 
College Beginner. J. E. Seyfried. Pub- 
lished by University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, N. M., 1933. xii + 252 pages. 


This volume was written from the view- 
point that many of the problems that are now 
left for college orientation classes should be 
emphasized in the high schools—at least, 
should be considered by the student before 
he actually enters college. It discusses those 
problems that should be of interest and con- 
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cern to college beginners and high school 
students who contemplate attendance on col- 
lege. The content is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) before college entrance, (2) 
after entrance, (3) and following graduation 
from college. In the several chapters such 
matters as the advantages of a college educa- 
tion, choice of a college, self-support, the 
transition from high school to college, what 
to emphasize in college, study, personal con 
duct, associates, fraternities, specialization, 
vocation, hazing, athletics, health, and the 
college graduate are treated. Although the 
content is suggestive for a large part, mainly 
for the purpose of stimulating the student to 
assume responsibility and to encourage him 
to make his own decisions, it contains many 
specific recommendations that have been 
found to be beneficial to students. A care- 
fully selected bibliography on each of the 
topics mentioned is included. The volume is 
suitable for use in conjunction with classes in 
guidance or as a manual to be placed in the 
hands of prospective or beginning college 
students, or their parents——J. E. Seyfried, 
Lambda 395. 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MANUAL IN HANDLING 
Test Scores. Richard S. Harter and C. H. 
Smeltzer. Published by Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1933. 65 pages. 


The authors have attempted to incorporate 
into this manual only the fundamentals of 
educational statistics as applied to test scores. 
The book contains brief explanations of the 
elements of school statistics and after each 
explanation there are problems and drill 
questions to familiarize the student with the 
application of the principles to specific school 
problems. 

Every attempt was made to keep the sub- 
ject matter nontechnical. The material was 
selected and organized so as to make it self- 
instructional. No class time need be devoted 
to instruction. The answers to the questions 
are to be placed on perforated strips at the 
edge of the pages, which can be torn off for 
correction. This facilitates scoring and re- 
duces the bulkiness of handling entire books. 
Three forms of a test, in a sealed envelope at 
tached in the back of the book are supplied 
for a final examination. 

The material should find its greatest use- 
fulness in courses in education and educa- 
tional psychology where it is desired to give 
students who are preparing for teaching an 
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acquaintance with elementary statistics with- 
out devoting class time to this subject matter. 
—C. H. Smeltzer, Alpha Eta 49. 


ApuLT ABILITIES IN EXTENSION CLASSES: A 
PsYCHOLOGICAL Stupy. Herbert Sorenson. 
Published by the University of Minnesota 
Press, 1933. 100 pages. 


In this investigation, the abilities and char- 
acteristics of adults who attend university ex- 
tension classes were studied. This study will 
be useful to those who are interested in adult 
abilities and adult education. 

About 5,500 adults were included in this 
investigation. They ranged in age from the 
middle teens to seventy. Nearly all of the 
adults studied were employed persons who 
spent some of their extra-vocational hours 
taking university courses. 

Their college aptitude or “general intel- 
ligence” was assessed by a college aptitude 
test and a reading test. It was discovered that 
ability did not go down with age. In fact, 
there was, in general, a slight positive cor- 
relation between age and ability. 

Adults who remain away from the class- 
room for several years but finally return are 
more capable than are those who do not 
return. Those students who resume their 
education after periods of “interruption” (pe- 
riods of nonattendance) have, in general, 
superior ability. High ability among adults 
apparently acts as a driving force which sends 
them back to college. 

The classroom achievements of adult stu- 
dents who differ in college aptitude and years 
of formal schooling were compared. Years of 
formal schooling affected achievement rela- 
tively little. College aptitude or levels of 
mental maturity were much more important. 
Adults with little formal schooling but high 
measured aptitude achieved more in their 
college courses than did adults with less 
aptitude but with six years more of formal 
education. 

The psychological factors of selection, mo- 
tive, mental maturity, mental discipline, etc., 
are evaluated and discussed in their relation 


to adult education——Herbert Sorenson, Eta 


298. 





In the last decade enrollment in high school 
has increased 99.9 per cent. The number of 
additional recruits equals the population of 
Chicago. 


Meeting of the I. E.E.A., Spokane 


That there is no wavering in the ranks of 
Phi Delta Kappa in the Pacific Northwest was 
demonstrated at the annual meeting of the 
Inland Empire Education Association when 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa gathered for 
the annual breakfast, April 6, at the Daven- 
port Hotel in Spokane. Sixty-seven members, 
from the four northwest states of Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Montana, signed the 
register of the meeting. 

For the first time in the history of the as- 
sociation breakfasts, a national officer of the 
fraternity was present. The Executive Sec- 
retary, Paul M. Cook, was the honor guest 
and speaker of the morning. In bringing a 
message of confidence and encouragement to 
the great northwest, Secretary Cook spoke of 
the present solidarity of the organization, of 
the enviable financial position which it holds, 
and of the evident loyalty of its membership 
the country over. He stressed the fact that 
Phi Delta Kappa is now in an unique position 
to render effective service in behalf of educa- 
tion in the present crisis. 

In preliminary remarks, the speaker told 
of his tour of the chapters en route to and 
from the Western District Conference at San 
Francisco. His description of the activities 
of different groups of Phi Delta Kappans in 
behalf of education and the picture he painted 
of the present status and program of the na- 
tional fraternity brought a distinct glow of 
pride to his listeners. In closing, he urged 
members to study intensively the changing 
economic and governmental panorama that is 
now unfolding to the end that they might be 
the better equipped to supply the needed 
leadership. 

Dr. August Dvorak of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, president of 
the Phi Delta Kappa Association, was the 
presiding officer. A feature of the program 
was group singing led by Frederick Lucas of 
Alpha Gamma Chapter and the singing of the 
fraternity song, “Phi Delta Kappa’s Light,” 
by a quartet of high school boys. 

Dean A. A. Cleveland of the School of Ed- 
ucation, State College of Washington, was 
elected president for the ensuing year and 
L. T. Byrne of Spokane was reelected to serve 
as secretary-treasurer.—L. T. Byrne. 





102 of every 1000 adults are high school 
graduates. 





By 
Catio: 


A Circulating Library Experiment 


O. F. Weber 


T THE request of the editor, this plan to 
keep abreast of the times which was in- 
augurated by Pi Chapter is reported for the 
readers of The Phi Delta Kappan. The plan 
is essentially an experiment for the first year. 
It was conceived at the University of Illinois 
in the summer of 1932 and has been in effect 
during the current school year. The purpose 
of the library is best expressed in the follow- 
ing statement made by the original com- 
mittee. 


It is the judgment of the committee that a cir- 
culating library for the benefit of the participat- 
ing members of Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
should be established. The following statement 
indicates the purpose and plan of such a library. 

1. The objective of the circulating library shall 
be to acquaint the participating members with 
the most recent books in education and allied 
fields. 

2. In order that this objective may be realized 
and the maximum use of the books be made, each 
participating member shall have access to each 
book for a period of ten days. 

3. A committee of three members shall be ap- 
pointed whose responsibility it shall be to select 
the books, route them, and make whatever ar- 
rangements are necessary for the establishment 
of the library. This committee shall consist of a 
member of the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion, one resident member of the fraternity, and 
one non-resident. 

4. The distribution of books shall be by the 
“round-robin” plan. This will insure that each 
participating member shall have access to 
twenty-five books, approximately, during the 
school year. 

5. It is the judgment of the committee that the 
project shall be put into effect with not more 
than twenty-five or thirty members of the pres- 
ent summer session group, each of whom shall 
pay a fee. 

6. The committee appointed shall be em- 
powered to receive and consider any request or 
suggestion made by a participating member rela- 
tive to the selection of books and the administra- 
tion of the library. 

7. Prof. P. L. Windsor, Director of the Library 
of the University of Illinois, is keenly interested 
in the project and is willing to assist in any way 
that will contribute to its success. 


By O. F. Weber, Pi 152, Associate Professor of Edu 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


8. Any participating member shall have the 
privilege of purchasing any book from those being 
circulated at a price determined upon by the 
committee upon the release of the book from 
circulation. The price shall be approximately 
50 per cent of the original cost. 


Arp From THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Pi Chapter deems itself fortunate in having 
secured the active cooperation of Director 
Windsor of the University of Illinois library. 
Prof. Windsor’s experience with other cir 
culating library ventures saved us, no doubt, 
from many serious errors. Moreover, the 
technical service of the order department and 
the shipping department spared us a large 
amount of routine and drudgery. 


SELECTION oF Books 


It might seem to be a simple matter to select 
from twenty to twenty-five books in “educa 
tion and allied fields.” When the committee 
asked the contributing members what types 
of books they wished to have in the list they 
said, “Books that we ought to read—books 
that will give us a broad and comprehensive 
insight into the whole trend of social-eco 
nomic affairs in the world today so that we 
may direct our educational thinking to the 
solution of the great issues that confront us.” 
While the committee made the final decisions 
as to the actual books selected, the task 
of gathering the information on them—all 
save two were books published in 1932—de- 
volved upon Miss Ida Tod of the Education 
Reading Room of the University of Illinois 
library. The list, as finally determined upon, 
is included here to show the wide range of 


interests and viewpoints covered. 

Archilles, Paul S. Psychology at Work 1932 

Bagley, William C. Standard Practices in 
Teaching 

Beard, Charles A. A Charter for the Social 
Sciences 

Beard, Charles A. Myth of Rugged Amer 
ican Individualism. (John Day pam 
phlet, No. 6) 

Bonn, Moritz J. Crisis of Capitalism in 
America 

Bury, John B. The Idea of Progress 

Chase, Stuart. A New Deal 

Cobb, Ernest. One Foot on the Ground 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 
1932 
1932 
1932 
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Counts, George S. Dare the School Build a 
New Social Order? (John Day pam- 
phlet, No. 11) 

Dewey, John. The Way Out of Educational 
Confusion 

Dimnet, Ernest. What We Live By 

Douglas, Paul H. The Coming of a New 
Party 

Flynn, John T. God’s Gold—John D. 
Rockefeller and His Time 

Frank, Glenn. Thunder and Dawn 

Jacks, Lawrence P. Education of the Whole 
Man 

Keller, Albert G. Man’s Rough Road 

Kilpatrick, William H. Education and the 
Social Crisis 

Laidler, Harry W. ed. Socialist Planning 
and a Socialist Program 

Lippmann, Walter. Interpretations 1931-32 

Nash, Jay B. Spectatoritis 

Quinn, Arthur H. Soul of America, Yester- 
day and Today 

Sokolsky, George E. Tinder Box of Asia 

Young, Vash. Let’s Start Over Again 


1932 


1931 
1932 


1932 


1932 
1932 


1931 
1932 


1932 


1932 
1932 
1932 


1932 
1932 
1932 


At DiIsposaL or FACULTY AND GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


After the books were on hand in the Edu- 
cation Reading Room and while preparations 
were being made for mailing, the members of 
the faculty of the College of Education and 
graduate students in education were permit- 
ted to “browse through them.” Many availed 
themselves of this privilege. 


RovutTING THE Books 


Obviously the success of such a scheme 
depends on the cooperation of every member 
on the circulating list. The following instruc- 
tions to contributors were intended to facili- 
tate the prompt circulation in accordance 
with the routing list prepared with the help 
of the local postmaster. 


To the Contributors to the Phi Delta Kappa 
Circulating Library: 


Through the courtesy of Prof. P. L. Windsor, 
Director of the University of Illinois Library, we 
were able to purchase our Library of twenty- 
three volumes at a considerable discount, thus 
making it possible to select several books from 
the three-dollar class. 

Each of the twenty-three contributors should 
receive one of these books by November 5. 

In the back of each book will be pasted the 
“Routing List” and some gummed paper for your 
convenience. Postal regulations permitting 20 or 
more copies of printed matter made possible 
these “Lists.” But no writing of any kind is per- 
mitted if we wish to take advantage of the 
fourth class postage rate ranging from 8 cents to 
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11 cents including carton and wrapping for J. 
linois, and from 11 cents to 22 cents for Slaton, 
Texas. 

Please follow these directions: 

1. Send each book wrapped in its carton ty 
the next person on the Routing List one week 
after you receive it. 

2. P. W. Wright of Slaton, Texas, will send to 
V. L. Nickell of Champaign, Illinois. 

3. Paste a narrow strip of the gummed paper 
over your name on the “Routing List” in each 
book thus indicating that you have had the book 

4. When all names have been thus covered 
mail the book to Miss Ida Tod, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 

5. The interest and success of our Library will 
depend quite largely upon your promptness in 
circulating the books. If you care to have any 
one of the books returned to you after the com. 
plete circuit has been made, send word to that 
effect and postage to Miss Ida Tod, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. Or if you care 
to purchase any one of them at half price, send 
word to that effect. 

6. If you do not receive your books promptly, 
kindly notify the person ahead of you on the 
Routing List. 


BENEFITS 


The committee in charge of the plan has 
received a number of letters from the con- 
tributors. Most of these refer to the fact that 
this scheme answers their question, What 
shall I read? Others have mentioned that 
the money invested in this type of experiment 
affords them the best way of deciding what 
current books in “education and allied fields” 
should find their way into their own perma- 
nent libraries. It gives them, still others say, 
a tangible way to determine what books to 
recommend for the school and local public 
library. 

The following statement is illustrative of 
the comments which have been received 
from the members who have participated in 
the project. “One of the good features of this 
move was that the committee spread the 
choice of books over several fields. To date 
I have read four of these books. One was in 
the field of education and the other three in 
the field of social science. All of them were 
excellent books. I know of no other way to 
spend the small sum of $2.00 and receive s0 
much benefit as I have already received from 
the four volumes read, and, just think, nine 
teen more to read. I believe that this move 
ment should grow much larger in another 
year.” 
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Emergency Employment Service 


Phi Delta Kappa offers this announcement 
service free to its members, at present unemploy- 
ed, in keeping with the proposal set forth in The 
Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1932. Conditions 
under which announcements will be accepted for 
publication are clearly stated in the proposal re- 
ferred to. Those interested are referred to the 
December issue, pages 112 and 124, for full details. 

Each member whose announcement appears be- 
low has agreed to all conditions and regulations 
referred to and specifically to the following: 


1. To notify the national office of Phi Delta Kappa 
promptly on acceptance of any appointment, regardless 
of whether it is secured through contact established by 
this service or not. 

2. To pay promptly any telegraphic or other expense 
incurred in his behalf by the national office of Phi Delta 
Kappa. He also agrees to accept any telegraphic com 
munications which may be sent to him collect. 

3. To supply promptly any information requested by 
a prospective employer, either directly or through a 
service bureau which has his credentials on file. 

4. That he is at present unemployed in a professional 
capacity. 


It is hoped that administrators and those who 
are privileged to recommend appointees will 
study these announcements carefully and com- 


municate with any who seem to be likely pros- 
pects for appointment. While Phi Delta Kappa 
cannot assume any responsibility as to the quali- 
fications of prospective employees, other than 
that they are members of the fraternity, it is the 
sincere hope of those responsible that the service 
which is offered may be mutually helpful to em- 
ployer and employee. 

Employers are requested to offer suggestions 
which may enable the fraternity to make the 
service of maximum usefulness. Phi Delta Kap- 
pa cannot participate in any form of selection or 
evaluation of the comparative merits of candi- 
dates. The fraternity will go as far as necessary 
to cooperate in every other way so long as such 
cooperation does not involve a_ prohibitive 
expense. 

Communications addressed to Phi Delta Kappa, 
1180 East 63rd St., Chicago, will be given prompt 
attention. Each announcement is numbered 
(e. g., April No. 9) and some include the name of 
the candidate. When the name is given, employ- 
ers are asked to write direct. When number only 
is given, employers should address request for 
information to Phi Delta Kappa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thirty announcements appeared under this 
heading in the February issue of the maga- 
zine. It was our intention to repeat these an- 
nouncements in this issue but the space re- 
quired made it impossible to do so. The in- 
terested reader is asked to refer to the Feb- 
ruary magazine for additional announce- 
ments. All are valid announcements at this 
time with the exception of number 10 which 
was withdrawn by the member.—Editor. 


Ph.D. in Edn., U. of Pa., 1930, middle-aged. Experi- 
ence as grade teacher, supervisor of student teaching, 
high school math., normal school methods, and princi- 
pal of elem. schools in large city system. Desires posi- 
tion as Principal, Superintendent, or in Edn. in College 
or Normal School. Publications; exceptional refer- 
ences; research work in elem. and secondary education. 
z <r 49 Crystal Ave., Springfield, Mass. April 
No. 1. 


Young man, 26; A.B., Berea College; M.A., Ph.D. in 
Psych. with Physiology and Edn. minors, U. of Ky. 
One year teaching and coaching basketball in high 
school. Two years research fellowship, U. of Ky. in- 
cluding experience as Lab. Asst. Substitute teaching, 
Berea College for Dept. Head when he was ill (6 weeks 
and 4 weeks). Desires position in Univ. or College. If 
interested, write L. M. Baker or Placement Bureau, 
U. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. April No. 2. 

_Married, two children; M.A. in Edn., Northwestern 

» Some graduate social studies work at U. of Calif. 
Thirteen years’ experience as registrar, university 
teacher, but largely as public school executive. Edited 
college quarterly. Desires position as College Teacher 


second choice, or as 


of Edn., or Social Studies as 
Whitewater, Mont., or 


Registrar. Address Box 27, 
April No. 3. 

Young man, unmarried, 25; B.S. in Agr., U. of Nebr.. 
1933. Expects to do graduate work, summer 1933. Six 
years’ experience in grades. Major in Smith-Hughes 
Voc. Agr., minor in Eng. and Biology. Pi Kappa Delta 
forensic membership for honors in Debate. Desires po- 
sition in Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture, high 
school teaching, high school administration, or gram 
mar room. If interested, write Dr. Moritz, Director of 
Teachers Placement Bureau, U. of Nebr., Lincoln. 
April No. 4 

Middle-aged man, married, no children; B.A., Emory 
and Henry College; M.A. in School Adm., Peabody Col 
lege. Eleven years high school principal. Desires po 
sition as high school principal, or superintendent of 
town or district school system. References on request. 
Personal interview on short notice in Va. or bordering 
states. Available from the present. If interested, 
write C. D. Compton, Gate City, Va. April No. 5. 


Young man, 25, single; undergraduate work, U. of 
Calif., A.B. in Biology. One year graduate study in 
Edn., Stanford U. Holds general secondary credential 
Six months’ experience teaching Biology in Calif. H. S 
Working toward Ph.D. in Biology. Desires position in 
High School or Junior College teaching, Biology, Chem 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, or General Science. 
Write Appointment Service, Stanford Univ. for recom 
mendations or George E. Elliott, 1051 S. Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. April No. 6. 

Age 32, married; desires position in higher education 
teaching education—statistics, measurements, theory of 
educational research, educational psychology, or meth 
ods. Interested in chemistry, physics, or mathematics 
on secondary or junior-college level. B.S., Eng., Chem., 
M.S., Ph.D. in Edn. with Chemistry minor. Instructor 
Ga. Tech., 1926-27; Asst. Bur. of Ednl. Research, U. of 
Ill., 1927-32. List of publications on request. Write 
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Appointments Secy., U. of Ill., and Max D. Engelhart, 
6518 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. April No. 7. 

Age 21, unmarried. Desires teaching position; teach 
history, social science, English (including journalism) ; 
B.S., 1931; M.A. in Ednl. Adm., 1932. Asst. in Adm. 
Dept. at Univ. High School, Minneapolis, Minn., 1931-32; 
night school Americanization work, Hibbing, Minn., 
1932-33. Activities: journalism, Y. M. C. A., social and 
honorary clubs, Scouting. If interested, write to 
Kopple C. Friedman, 430 Washington St., Hibbing, 
Minn., or to Bureau of Recommendations, Univ. of 
Minn., Minneapolis. April No. 8. 

Religious educator, twelve years’ 
church and college work. Train includes A.B., 
Bucknell U.; B.D., Crozer Theol. m.; courses at 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, and Union Sem.; M.A. in Re- 
ligious Edn., Columbia; Ph.D. in Edn., with minors in 
Sociology and Psych., U. of N. Dak. Experience in- 
cludes pastorate, dean of young people’s assembly, 
teaching and Adm. in Bible, Religious Edn.; socio- 
logical community courses and surveys. Desires - 
tion as Dean or Teacher of Bible, Religious = 
Sociology. April No. 9. 

Science teaching or administrative position in high 
school or college desired. A.B. and M.A., Colo. State 
,seacners, 1932; major, Biology; strong minors, Physi- 
cal Science, Edn., and Ednl. Psych. Six years’ teaching 
experience in elem. and secondary schools and in teach- 
ers college. Research work in construction and stand- 
ardization of college science entrance examination. 
Age 35, married. Member Kappa Delta Pi. Ray C. 
Leuenberger, 2010 Ninth Ave., or Placement Bureau, 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. April No. 10. 

Married, age 42; M.A., June, 1933, U. of Ky. Nine- 
teen years’ experience, high school principal, superin- 
tendent, Latin teacher. Desires position as high school 
principal or superintendent. If interested, write J. G. 
Long, 268 Lincoln Ave., Lexington, Ky. For references 
write Dean W. S. Taylor, Prof. J. B. Holloway, and 
Prof. Louis Clifton, Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. April 
No. 11. 

James R. McVicker, Ph.D., U. of Iowa (Political 
Science, Edn.), 1925; S.J.D., Harvard U. Law School, 
1932. Experience: 12 years in public schools, 942 
superintendent; 4 years clerk of court; 5 years prac- 
tice law; 4 years Prof. of Law (1926-30); 2 years grad- 
uate law study, Harvard. Wants teaching or adminis- 
trative placement, law, business law, governmental 
science, or other educational service. References, pub- 
lications, desired information on request. Address, 
603 E. Market St., Iowa City, Iowa. April No. 12. 

Age 33, married, three children; M.Ph., U. of Wis.; 
Ph.D. candidate (June, 1933) in Edn. and Psych., U. of 
Wis. Experience: college teaching, two years; public 
school administration and teaching, eleven years. De- 
sires position in Educational Dept. of Liberal Arts, 
Teachers, or Junior College or in High School Adm. 
or teaching, Dean of men in College or University. If 
interested, write Glenn H. Nelson, 418 W. Main St., 
Madison, Wis., or Placement Bureau, Univ. of Wis. 
April No. 13. 

Married man, age 31; B.A., (Economics) Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., 1925; M.A., (Physical Edn.) 
Columbia, Feb., 1933; working toward Doctorate. 
Three years’ business executive experience. Teaching 
experience—one year high school, three years college 
(Physical Edn. instructor, football, basketball, base ° 
and track coach). Desires position in Dept. of Health 
and Physical Edn. If interested, write Bureau of 
Ednl. Service, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y., or 
Carl L. Nordly, 600 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y. 
April No. 14. 

Young man, 33, married, two children; M.A. in Bus. 
Adm., Colorado State Teachers, 1932; Majors in Com. 
Edn. and History; Minors in Eng. and Math.; Steno- 
graphic training Gregg College, Chicago; advance grad- 
uate work at U. S. C., summer, 1932. Experience: four 
years H. S. Com., one year College Com., two years 
stenographer and accountant. Desires position in 
Junior College, Normal School, College, or High School. 
Write or wire J. C. Odom, 1921 Park Grove Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. April No. 15. 

Ph.D. in Hist., Cornell, 1931; unmarried, age 24. A.B., 
A.M., U. of Kans. Fellow in Hist., U. of Kans., 1928-29; 
year’s experience Asst. in Hist., Cornell, 1930-31. Lacks 
one summer’s credits for LL.B. Able to teach Social 
Sciences, German, Romance languages, Business Law, 
and commercial subjects. Desires position in college, 


experience in 
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junior college, or high school. Sapa in public 
speaking. Freeland Penney, 326 Indiana St., Lawrence 
. April No. 16. . 

Fourteen years’ experience in Univ. Health ang 
Physical Edn.; head coach football and baseball twely. 
years; instructor in teacher training ten years, two a 
Illinois, eight at Miami, Oxford, Ohio; M.A., Physica) 
Edn., Columbia, 1933. Thirty-four points credit beyong 
M.A. Desires position in College, University, or Teach. 
ers College as Head of Dept. Married, no childrep, 
Address, C. M. Pittser, 509 W. 121st St., New York 
N. Y. April No. 17. 

Young man, single; Ed.M., U. of Pittsburgh, credit; 
completed for Ph.D. in Edn. Six years’ experience: 
coach, high school principal, guidance director an; 
night-school principal. Has organized a junior-senio; 
high school, and an emergency school for unemployed, 
Desires position as high ee eee. counselor, or 
instructor in guidance and ucational and mental 
measurements. If interested, write U. of Pittsburgh 
or Clinton M. Puff, 4504 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
April No. 18. 

Ph.D., Columbia; age 44, married, one child, ex. 
cellent health. Experience: 15 years as public schoo! 
administrator, university instructor, head of Dept. of 
Edn. in college. Author of nine books and many mag. | 
azine articles in educational administration, methods 
of teaching, and supervision. Three books widely 
used as college textbooks. ae in College 
or University as Dean or Prof. of . April No. 19. 

Young man, married, two children; A.B., U. of 
Kans.; M.A. School Admin., U. of Kans., 1933. Sixteen 
years’ experience; teacher of social science, mathe. 
matics, physical education, coach of athletics in §r. 
H. S., Jr. H. S., principal, Supt. of grade school. De 
sires position as Prin. or Teacher in a Junior or Senior 
High School. Thrown out of employment by elimina. 
tion of departments after seven years’ service here. 
Louis P. Rupple, 1217 Hubbard, Great Bend, Kans. 
April No. 20. 

Age 35, married, one child; thesis only unfinished re. 
quirement for Ph.D. in Rural Edn., Cornell U. Minors 
in School Adm. and Rural Economics. Qualified under 
Smith-Hughes Act. Can direct Guidance or Personnel 
Work. Experience in rural schools, high school teach. 
ing and administration, college teaching, and foreign 
educational administration. Desires position, any sec- 
tion of country, Dept. of Edn. in College or Normal 
School, or High School Administration or Superintend. 
ency. Record and references upon request. April 
No. 21 

Man, married; Ph.D. in Psych., Indiana U.; minor in 
Edn. Twenty years’ teaching experience; grades, high 
school, city superintendent, and seven years in college 
and university. Research and publication in field of 
Ednl. Psych. Desires position in University or College, 
preferably in the Dept. of Psychology. If interested 
write April No. 22. 

Journalism, Visual Edn. instructor, 
1924, A.M. in Eng., 1930, U. of Mich. N years’ ex 
perience high school and college instructor. Asst. city 
editor, metropolitan daily. Desires position as i 
structor in Visual Edn. and director of visual program 
in extension service; or as director of public relations 
and supervisor student publications. Publications— 
articles in journalism magazines, Educational Screen 
on a in Visual Instruction (in mimeograph). April 

0. 23. 

Middle-aged, married; sixteen years’ experience 
teaching and administrative work in school systems of 
Indiana and Illinois. B.S., M.S. in Edn., U. of Ill. Grad 
uate Indiana State College. Two years’ experience 
teaching Edn. in State Teachers College. Experienced 
in teaching Ednl. Psych., Principles, Secondary Edn. 
Administration. Considerable experience as Lecturer. 
Member Kappa Delta Pi. Desires position in Dept. of 
Edn., State Teachers College; minor College; Principal 
High School; Supt. city system. Available at once. 
Write April No. 24. 

Young man, married, one child; M.A. in Ind. Arts 
Ohio State U. Six years’ experience; teacher of his 
tory, social science, and industrial arts, hi school 
principal in small town. Asst. in the Dept. of Practica 
Arts, Ohio State U., summer 1932. Desires position it 
Junior or Senior High School as teacher of industrial 
arts or history. If interested, write ~~. = Bu. 
reau, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, or Ivan Hostetler, 
46 West Lane Ave., Columbus, Ohio. April No. 25. 
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NORTHEAST DISTRICT 
HERBERT HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 
Bera—Columbia University 
Garth H. Akridge, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Tueta—Cornell University 
M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
lora—Harvard University 
Elmer D. West, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Xr—University of Pittsburgh 
Theodore A. Siedle, Secretary, 210 State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Activities 
Building, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York, New York. 
Tav—University of Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Sohl, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
AtpHa Beta—University of Virginia 
Henry G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
Atpxa Era—Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
AtpHa Lamspa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 
School of Education, Boston University, 
Massachusetts. 
Atpoa Pr—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, 


29 Exeter Street, 
Boston, 


School of Education, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


AtpHA Rxuo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3 East 25th Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 

Detta—Stanford University 
Laurence Campbell, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

LamMspa—University of California 
Edward Ryce, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Nu—University of Washington 
F. F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
A. B. Stillman, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

AtpHA GammMa—State College of Washington 
Don Douglas, Secretary, Box No. 247, College Sta 
tion, Pullman, Washington. 

ALPHA Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Atpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Bertram A. Betts, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


Uni- 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
GammMa—University of Missouri 
Charles H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Mvu—uUniversity of Texas 
L. C. McDonald, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
L. L. Gore, Secretary, 
Tennessee. 

AvcpHa A.pHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Fac 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

AvpHA Kaprpa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

AvcpHa X1—University of Alabama 
Wilbur T. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. Terry, 
School of Education, University, Alabama. 


Peabody College, Nashville, 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

A.pHa—Indiana University 
Guy L. Foster, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur E. Traxler, Secretary, Faculty Exchange, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Pi—University of Illinois 
E. C. Seyler, Secretary, 102 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

S1cma—Ohio State University 
Elmer B. Royer, Secretary, Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Upstton—Northwestern University 
John Shank, Secretary, School of Education, North 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pxui—University of Wisconsin 
H. Clifton Hutchins, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca—University of Michigan 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 
School, University of Michigan, 
Michigan. 

Avpua Iotra—University of Cincinnati 
J. A. Woofter, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. 1, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

AvtpHA Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Building, 


High 
Arbor, 


4007 University 
Ann 


CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Epstton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
S. E. Torsten Lund, Secretary, Room 208, Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
A.tpHA De.tta—Kansas State College 
W. H. Andrews, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
AvpHA THEeta—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
ALPHA Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Barton Meeker, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 





, Tle country needs, 


and, unless | mistake its temper, the 


country demands bold, persistent ex- 
perimentation. It is common sense to 
take a method and try it. IF it fails, 
admit it, and try another. But above 
all, try something. The millions who 
are in want will not stand by silently 
forever while the things to satisfy their 
needs are within reach. We need en- 
thusiasm, imagination and ability to face 
facts, even unpleasant ones, bravely. 
We need to correct by drastic means, 
if necessary, the faults from which we 
now suffer. We need the courage of 
the young. 


— Franklin Delano Roosevelt 








